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PREFACE. 

iv.' 

POLITICKS  and  party  views, 
which,  at  this  day,  occupy  and  en- 
grofs  the  minds  of  fo  many,  have  no  place 
or  lhare  in  this  unambitious  publication  ; 
oF  courfe  prejudices  and  refentments,  on 
that  ground,  cannot  be  provoked. 

A  great  part  of  this  elTay  being  obvioufly 
ieither  compildtion,  and  quotation,  or  narra- 
tive ;  it  mull  neceffarily  be  apparent,  that 
literary  fame  cannot  be  its  objefl* 

.  It  is  neither  art  attempt  at  compofition, 
nor  at  criticifm  ;  but,  without  oftentation, 
hath  its  origin  in  the  fmple  principles  of 
fympathy  and  philanthropy. 

A  3  The 
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The  primary  motive  is,  an  ardent  folici- 
tude  that  the  benefits  of  an  ingenious  me- 
thod ( new  in  extenfive  praftice,  if  not  new 
in  theory)  of  infinite  importance  to  many 
individuals,  may  be  univerfally  realized 
Having  myfelf  collaterally  experienced  tlie 
inefiable  fatisfa£lion  confequent  on  its  prac- 
ticability,  I  am  urged  by  an  impatience 
kindled  by  focial  afFeaion,  to  communicate 
the  confolation  to  all  others  who  may  eveif 
be  in  the  fame  predicament. 

This,  although  a  fecondary,  is  not  ^■ 
fmall  inducement. 

The  Editor  is  not  unapprised,  that  feve- 
ral  treatifes  have  been  publlflied  on  this 
art,  in  the  lajl  century,  by  men  of  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  literary  world,  viz.  Dr.  Amman 
of  Amftcrdam,  Dr.  "^ohn  Wallis,  and  Dr. 
miiam  Holder    (by  the  two  former  in 

Latin ) : 
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Latin):  and  alfo  by  Bulwer  in  Engllfli. 
They  are  all,  now,  become  rare  books, 
and  hardly  to  be  met  with,  as  he  hath  ex- 
perienced.— The  fubjeft  is  alfo  touched 
upon  in  a  late  ElTay,  intitled  Elements  of 
Speech,  by  J.  Herries,  A.  M.  1773  — 
Extracts  from,  or  tranflations  of  particular 
parts  of  each,  are  inferred  in  the  body  of 
this ;  but  neither  of  them-  had  altogether 
the  fame  grounds,  nor  the  fame  points  in 
view  With  this  :  Nor  did  they  flow  from 
the  feelings  of  a  parent. 

That  an  art  tending  efFedually  to  refeue 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  human  fpecies 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  from 
idlenefs,  ignorance,  and  wretchednefs^  may  be 
perpetuated,  and  its  benefits  happily  ex- 
tended to  every  poffible  fubje<5t,  is  (it  is 
conceived)  of  no  trifling  confequence  to 
focicty,  collectively  : — To  thofe  who  are  or 
A  4  may 
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niay  be  born  deaf,  efpeeially,  and  their  imme- 
diate connexions,  it  muft  be  deemed  inva- 
luable. 
b'Jih.'Joi  ol! 

If  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind 
be  the  purfuit  and  end  of  philofoph)^  if 
the  falvation  of  the  foul  be  the  ufe,  objeft, 
and  glory  of  theology,  divines  and  philo- 
fophers  will,  at  leaft,  give  credit  for  the 
intention,  which  is  always  the  beft  apology 
for  the  mofl  indifferent  performance. 

To  convince  the  laorld  of  the  prafticabi-- 
iity  of  this  extraordinary  art  (incredible 
t-o  many),  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
berrig  left,  like  many  other  arts,  after  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  perfection  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  plan, 
which  (if  the  rational  nature  is  fuperior  to 
•rhe  animal)  hath  objeas  the  moft  intereft- 
m<^-and  affcfring,  is  the  ultimate  defign  of 
1  tliis 
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IX 


ttis  publication:  — Should  this  prove  the 
means  of  one  only  of  the  human  race,  in 
'Vfhom  "  the  particle  of  the  divinity"  is  in- 
herent, being  raifed  from  an  humiliating, 
moft   melancholy  ftate  by  nature,  and 
added  to  the  number  of  converftble  and 
happy  intelleaual'  beings,  nofonly  th'e  ap- 
plication it  hath  coft  will  be  abundandy; 
compenfated  for,  but  the '  hours  expended' 
herein  will  ever  be  confidered.  amongil  the 
moft  ufefuUy  employed^  as^well  as  th«  nfefl: 
important  and  valuable  of  thofe  beftawed. 
by  Providence,  .  upoBi 
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O  N 

The  Curious  and  Important  Art  of  imparting 
Language  to  the  Deaf. 

INTRODUCTION, 

MA N,  as  a  focial  being,  hath  an  irre- 
fiftible  propenfity  to  'communicate 
with  his  fpecies,  toreceivethe  ideasof  others, 
and  to  impart  his  own  conceptions:  this 
natural  difpofition  for  fociety  and  converfa- 
tion  is  very  early  apparent  in  infancy,  and' 
as  "  Nature  never  gravitates  to  nought," 
it.hath  univerfally  provided  the  means  of 
B  fulfilling 
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fulfilling  its  diftates  (except  perhaps  In 
the  comparatively  few  inftances  of  ideots), 
that  is,  it  hath  beftowed  capacities,  for 
gradually  acquiring  all  fuch  habits  and  fa- 
culties as  are  requifite  and  convenient  to 
us,  or  conducive  to  its  own  purpofes.  In 
fome,  thofe  natural  capacities  or  capabi- 
lities are   complete,   in   others  partial; 
but,  in  all,  they  require,  like  every  fpe- 
cies  of  foil,  cultivation  and  improvement. 

That  mankind  are  defigned  for  a  ftate 
of  aBive  intercourfe,  feeras  evident  from 
this  confideration  alone,  that  every  ac- 
quifition  is  progrelTive,  and  very  little 
of  cur  knowledge  is  from  intuition. 
Even  our  moft  common  faculties,  although 
acquired  by  infenfible  degrees,  are  the 
effea  of  habit.  Every  great  and  valuable 
end  is  attainable  only  by  flow  degrees :  no 

art 
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art  or  fcience  was  ever  brought  to  perfec- 
tion on  a  fudden. 

Nothing  exemplifies  this  pofition  more 
inconteftibly  than  language,  emphatically 
and  elegantly  defined,  "  The  joint  energy 
"  of  our  beft  and  nobleft  faculties,  reafon 
"  and  fecial  afFeftion  *." 

The  feeds  or  elements  of  reafon  and  fe- 
cial affeaion  are  connate  with  us,  and  infe- 
parable  from  our  conftitution  as  intellectual 
beings ;  they  fpring  up,  bud,  bloffom,  and 
bear  fruit  in  due  feafon,  in  proportion  to 
the  culture  and  manure  they  receive  :  they 
manifeft  themfelves  even  in  thofe  who  have 
never  enjoyed  the  means  and  advantages  of 
attaining  fpeecb,  as  abfolutely,  (though  not 
fb  copioufly,)  as  in  other  men : — the  ope- 
rations of  their  minds  in  many  inftances 
•  Harris's  Hermes. 

B  2  arc 
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are  deraonftrated  beyond  the  poffibiHty  of 
a  doubt  (although  inexprelTible  by  them 
in  ivords)  ;  but,  as  the  pathetic  poet,  in 
painting  the  bleffings  of  language,  and 
the  reciprocal  enjoyments  of  -  converfation 
and-friendihip,  fays, 

'Tis  «  SPEECH,  that  ventilates  our  intellec 
"  tual  fires." 

 .<.i  Thoughts  Ihut  up  want  air, 

"  And  fpoil,  like  bales  unopen'd  to  the 
"  fun. — 

"Had  thought  been  all,  iv^ttt  fpeech'h^^ 
"  been  deny'd; 
Speech,  thought^s  canal  I  Speech  thought's 
"  criterion  too  ! 
«  Thought  in  the  mine  may  come  forth 

f=  gold  or  drofs  ; 
"  When  coin'd  in  words,  we  know  its  real 

"  worth. 

"  Thought, 
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"  Thought,  too,  deliver'd,  is  the  more  pof- 
«  fed  i 

"  Teaching,  we  learn;  and,  giving,  we  re- 
tain 

"  The  births  of  intelle£t ;     when  dumb 
*«  forgot."  Young." 

The  ufe,  advantage  and  necelTityoffpeech, 
or  articulate  language,  to  every  individual 
in  a  Jlate  of  fociety,  are  fo  exceedingly  ob- 
vious and  ftriking,  that  any  farther  attempt 
to  illuftrate  them  cannot  but  be  fuper- 
fluous.  In  every  ftation  and  condition  of 
life,  tranfa£lions  muft  arife,  even  from  our 
natural  wants,  to  which,  without  this  fa- 
culty, we  lliould  in  a  great  degree  be  in- 
competent. What  purpofe  then  more 
worthy  of  humanity  than  that  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  a  defeft  in  many  of  our  own 
fpecies,  which  is  fo  effential  an  obftruflion 
to  their  happinefs  ? 

B  3  PART 
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PART  I. 


DISSERTATION 

ON 

The  Curious  and  Important  Art  of  imparting 
Language  to  the  Deaf. 

THE  catalogue  of  infirmities  and  ca- 
lamities to  which  human  nature  is 
fubjeft,  exhibits,  perhaps,  no  cafe  of  our 
fellow-creatures  (infanityof  mind  excepted) 
that  more  forcibly,  or  more  judly,  excites 
our  commiferation,  than  that  of  the  deaf  and, 
dumb. 

*'  No  corporeal  defe£l,"  fays  a  late  au- 
thor on  the  Elements  of  Speech,  "  ren- 
*'  ders  an  individual  fo  uncomfertahk  to 
"  himfelf  and  others  as  that  of  deafnefs. — 
B  4  "  Not 
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"  Not  even  thofe  who  are  blind  are  half  fo 
^'piliable:  they  are  generally  focial  and 
"  lively  :  the  pleafures  "of  converfation, 
"  the  charms  of  mufic,  fupply  the  want  of 
"the  other  fenfe.— It  is  iri^e,  we  re- 
"  ceive  an  inexpreffible  delight  in  furvey- 
"  ing  the  various  produfiions  of  nature 
"and  art:  yet  ftill  the  pleafure  is  more 
"  felfifh  and  confined,  than  that  which  re- 
«  fults  from  the  objefts  of  hearing  and  the 
"  exercife  of  the  vocal  powers."—"  How 

dull  and  folitary  appear  the  men  who 

are  deaf  and  fpeechlefs!" 

The  principal  channel  through  which 

inftruaio'n    and   knowledge   (the  fources 

of  infinite  pleafure)  are  ufuaily  conveyed 

to  the  mind,  is  the  ear.    This,  by  fome 

internal,  unaccountable  ralsformaiion,  or 

derangement  (of  ibeir  organs  of  hearing,) 

is  blocked  up  for  ever !  to  them,  all  na- 
ture 
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ture  wears  a  foleran  filence ;  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  fpeech,  that  mark  of  hu- 
manity, that  peculiar  ornament  and  dig- 
nity, which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  man 
from  the  brute  creation,  is  unattainable  in 
the  common  way,  it  being,  evidently,  by 
the  imitation  of  the  founds  which  we  heaVy 
that  mankind  ordinarily  acquire  the  art,  or 
the  faculty  of  fpeech. — In  the  midfl  of 
multitudes,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  in  folitude. 

Whenever  we  meet  a  perfon  (although 
an  entire  ffcranger)  in  this  unhappy  predi- 
cament, or  reflcft  on  the  melancholy  fitua- 
tion  of'fucli  as  were  born  deaf,  and  re- 
main (confequently)  dumb,  does  not  our 
fenfibility  receive  a  fhock,  which  is  too  vio- 
lent and  complicated  to  admit  of  defcrip- 
tion  ? — Excluded  from  the  knowledge  of 
every  thing,  except  the  immediate  objefts 
of  fenfe,  apparently  doomed  to  ignorance, 

idlenefs. 
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idlenefs,  and  ufelefiTnefs,  a  burden  to  their 
friends  and  to  fociety,  incapable  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  that  focial  intercourfe  and  corarau' 
nication  of  mind,  which  conftitute  the  mod 
pleafmg  and  rational  enjoyment  of  intel- 
leaual  beings,  without  diftina  ideas  of 
moral  obligation,  of  their  duty  to  God,  or 
the  nature  and  end  of  their  exiftence  ;  what 
pitiable  animals  are  men,  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  and  how  little  fuperior  to  the 
brutes ! 

The  mind  flies  off  with  pain,  if  not  with 
horror,  from  the  affefling  idea.  . 

After  the  confideration  of  their  deplo- 
rable cafe,  what  pkafure  muft  the  bene- 
volent heart  receive  from  the  information, 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  former 
fate  of  fuch  perfons,  all  fuch  may  now  be 
refcued  from  their  miferable  condition,  and 

enabled 
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enabled  to  become  not  only  happy  and 
ufeful,  but  even  learned  members  of  fociety; 
for  Providence,   in  infinite  mercy,  hath 
been  pleafed  to  point  out  a  method,  by 
which  they  may  be  taught,  in  ejfe£t  to  hear, 
and  in  reality  to  /peak  and  read  \  to  attain 
fuch  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  language,  as 
(by  obferving  the  motion  of  the  mouth  in 
others)  to  converfe  intelligibly  viva  voce ; 
to  exprefs  their  own  fentiments  not  only 
diftinftly,  but  elegantly  in  writing,  and 
even,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  tranflate  one 
language  into  another ;   confequently  to 
learn  arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics, 
and  any  other  art,  or  fcicnce  (praflical 
mufic  excepted)  :  but,  above  all,  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dignifying 
principles  of  morality  and   vital  religion. 
That  this  faft,  however  aftonifliing,  is  well 
known  to  many,  (although  not  fo  univer- 
fally  as  is  hoped  it  will  be)  feveral  re- 

fpec^abe 


/ 
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fpeftable  charaders  have  fome  time  ago 
teftified  to  the  world,  in  the  newfpapers 
and  magazines.  Among  the  many  who  have 
attended  the  public  examination,  and  at- 
tefted  the  progrefs  of  feveral  pupils  of  the 
juftly  celebrated  Mr.  Braidwood  of  Edin- 
burgh, (who  hath  brought  this  very  cu- 
t]ous,  important,  and  almoft  incredible  art 
to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfeaion 
than  any  former  profeffor)  were  the  late 
Lord  Morton,  Prefident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Lord  Hales,  Doftor  Robert/on,  Sir 
John  Tringle,  Doftor  Franklin,  and  Doftor 
Hunter,  ^c. 

The  following  authors  have  alfo  incon- 
teftibly  confirmed  the  information,  viz.  Mr. 
Arnot,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  his  Tour  through  Scotland 
to  the  Hebrides;  .  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour  through  ditto ;  Lord  Monhoddo, 

in 
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in  his  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lan- 
guage *. 

It  is  remarkable  (notwithftanding  all  that 
had  been  written  by  Plato,  Arijloile,  Dioni- 
/wjtheHalicarnaflianj.^/«cf?/7i^z«,and  others 
of  the  antients,  who  have  inveftigated  the 
principles  of  language  and  the  formation 
of  the  vocal  and  articulate  founds)  that 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
we  know  of  no  attempts  having  been  made 
in  this  extraordinary  art,  and  at  that  time 
in  only  a  few  inftances ;  it  exifted  then  in- 
deed chiefly  in  theory  ;  there  were,  how- 
ever, feme  inftances  of  fuccefsful  pra£tice. 
Bulkver  relates,  in  his  Philocophus,  or 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Friend,  publiflied 

*  Extrafts  from  each  author  are  hereunto  fubjoined 
in  the  Appendix,  in  order  to  comprize,  as  it  were  in 
one  view,  fuch  corroboration  of  the  account  herein 
given,  as  to  leave  (I  hope)  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
any  into  whofe  hands  this  may  chance  to  fall. 

in 
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in  1648,  an  inftance  of  a  SpaniQi  noble- 
man  inftrufted  by  a  prieft.    Dr.  IT.  Holder 
taught  one  young  gentleman  in  this  country, 
to  make  fome  proficiency  in  1659— Doaor 
John  Wallis,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
andSavilian  ProfefTor  of  Geometry  at  Ox- 
ford, inftruaed  two  in  fome  degree,  about 
the  year  1660. 

The  ingenious  Doftor  John  Amman  of 
Jmjierdam  alfo  inftruaed  a  young  lady  at 
Haerlem,  and  feveral  others  in  Holland, 
between  the  years  1 690  and  1  700-Some 
attempts  had  been  made  alfo  by  Van  tiel- 
a  German,  and  by  Monachus,  a  Spa- 

niard. 

Mr.  Baker  likewlfe  latterly  profcffed 
the  art  in  this  country,  and  praaifed  it  with 

Tome  fuccefs,  about  i^entyfiv,  or  thrty 
„.„„^o-,  but  no  regular  acadetny  was  enr 

opened 
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opened  by  either. — It  was  referved  for 
that  "  hot  bed  of  genius"  (Edinburgh)  to 
bring  to  maturity  fo  great  a  curiofity. 

Eefides  the  abovementloned  academy, 
there  are  no-x  others,  where  the  art  is 
taught,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
France  and  Germany ;  but,  as  thefe  obfer- 
vations  are  intended  to  be  made  upon  the 
knowledge  perfonally  obtained,  from  the  tef- 
iiniony  of  the  author'' s  own  fenfes,  and  as  that 
knowledge  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fchool 
or  academy  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  noia 
hath  a  fon,  who  has  made  the  moft  fatis- 
faftory  proficiency,  it  is  meant  herein  to 
advert  to  that  academy  only,  at  prefent  go- 
verned and  inftrufted  by  Meff.  Thomas  and 
John  Braidwood, 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  relation  of 
fafts,  let  us  confider  the  caufe  of  the  want 

of 
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of  fpeech  (in  thofe  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb),,   and  alfo  their  natural  capacities 
compared  with  man's  capacity  in  general ; 
perfwaded  that  a  little  reflexion  on  thofe 
points  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  the 
moft  incredulous,  that  there  is  noty  in  the 
nature  of  things,  any  phyfical  impoffibi- 
lity,  in  teaching, fuch  to  converfe  intelligi- 
,bly,  as  many,  'who  -have  not  thought  upon 
the  fubjea,  ate  apt  to  imagine. 

Left  argument,  however,  Ihould  not 
prove  effeaual,  the  teftimony  of  the  dead 
(as  well  as  the  living)  (hail  be  afterwards 
produced  ;  and  their  fpeculations,  too,  in 
addition  to  what  lliall  here  be  offered  on 
the  praaicability  of  this  wonderful  art. 

The  dumb  (in  geJisral)  are  not  fo  from 
a  deficiency  in  the  organs  of  fpeech  ;  the 
fole  caiife  of  their  misfortune  is  a  devia- 
tion 
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tion  of  nature,  in  the  conftruftion  of  that 
intricate  and  moft  unintelligible  part  of 
the  human  frame^  the  organs  of  hearing. 
This  part  is  acknowledged  by  all  anato- 
mifls  to  be  fo  complicated,  fo  prodigioufly 
riice  in  its  formation,  that  their  knowledge 
of  its  nature,  of  the  peculiar  ufes  of  the 
refpeftive  component  particles,  and  of  the 
operations  of  found,  are  very  imperfeil, 
compared  with  their  knowledge  of  the 
other  parts  of  our  wonderful  machine* 
The  refult  of  all  their  dilTeftions,  and  their 
tefcarches  into  the  principles  of  this  fenfe^ 
and  its  organs,  aniounts  to  little  more  than 
afcertaining  the  pofitions  of  the  various  inter- 
nal parts,  viz.  the  meatus  auditorius,  or  audi- 
tory paflage ;  the  tympanum ;  the  four  ojji- 
cles,  or  fmall  bones,  called  the  malleus,  incus, 
Jlapes,  and  orbicular e ;  the  two  apertures 
C2\\<idL  fenejlra,  tivo  fmall  pa[fages^  four  muf 
cleSi  a  branch  of  a  nerve,  the  labyrinth,  ptriof- 
C  teum. 
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teuni,  the  vejlible,  and  auditory  nerve,  &c. 
without  being  able  to  agree    in  accounting 

for 

The  following  may  ferve  to  confirm  this  aflertion  : 


* 

viz 


Anatomifts  have  lo.g  dlfFuted,  whether  the  cho,M 
.«  ty»,pani  was  artny,  -vein,  or  nefve,  or  the  tendon 
"  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  malleus,  but  now  dif- 
"  covered  to  be  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
"  which  meets  the  port'o  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve." 

.    Chamhers''  D'Sl.  of  A.  and  S. 
The  labyrinth  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  contain  innate 

Schdhammcr  denies  the  exigence  of  the  ,nnaU  air, 
«'  fo  much  talked  of  in  the  labyrinth,  and  with  good 
«.  reafon,  as  there  is  a  pafTage  cut  of  the  labyrinth 
into  the  throat,  through  which  the  innate  au'-mutt 
efa.pe;-this  is  paft  doubt,  fmce  by  flopping  the 
breath,  and  (training,  we  can  force  the  external 
»  air  into  the  ear,  and  t  ven  hear  it  rufhing  m." 

Cyclopedia,  or  Chambers'  D\a.—on  the  Ear. 
The  tympanum  fuffers  often  a  relaxation,  fon.e- 
-  times  a  di/upuon :  if  it  Only  lofe  fomething  of  it, 
u  ancient  ftretch,  it  only  can  teceive  imprefiions  of 
.  „,eat  founds,  as  of  fuch  as  firft  related  it ;  if  it 
.  c  be  entirely  broVe,  the  hearing  is  loft  r  fince  the 

can  be  no  longer  mcd.fi.d  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is 
M  ,he.efcre  unfit  for  moving  or  comprrJIing  the  auduory 
»  r.ervo."   P.  9^-  «<  The 
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for  the  conveyance  of  the  impreflions  of 
found  :  the  auditory  nerve  is  doubtlefs  tlie 
moft  immediate,  effential  inflrument  of  the 
fenfe  of  hearing,  but  the  various  avenues 
to  it  are  fo  marvelloufly  intricate,  that  the 
moft  minute  impediment  in  either  may 
render  it  inacce'flible  to  found.  The  tym- 
panum, or  cover  to  the  whole  of  the  inte- 

"  The  agitated  air  occurring  with  an  ear  infinuate* 
itfelf  into  the  meatus  audilorius,  impels  the  tympa- 
mm,  which  being  moved,  moves  the  "  innate  air,'' 
•«  and  the  three  little  bones,  and  they  the  auditory 
nerve."    Beares  Sen/orium,  p.  102,  publiQied  1710. 
An  additional  proof  of  this  affertion  is,  that,  in 
1767,  one  of  Mr.  B's  naturally  deaf  pupils  having 
died,  and  it  being  fuppofed  of  a  dropfy  in  the  head, 
a  difleftion  was  made,  in  order  to  difcover  (if  pofli- 
ble)  the  caufe  of  the  fatal  diforder  as  well  as  that  of 
deafnefs— a  number  of  eminent  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  of  Edinburgh  attended,  and  could  not  difcover 
any  want,  or  any  defe£t  in  the  parts  ufually  found  in 
the  head. — It  would  be  too  tedious  to  perufe  the  va- 
r'uus  differing  opinions,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,   of  Bartholinus,   Laarentius,  Campancllay 
Mercurialis,  Fabricius  HiUanus,  and  other  remarkable 
charafters  of  the  faculty. 

.   C  2  ^i''^ 
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rior  ear,  is  the  firfl:  portal  of  admiffion  (if 
I  may  fo  exprefs  it)  on  the  due  tenfion  and 
condition  of  which  any  further  entrance 
greatly  depends ;  the  ufe  of  this  is,  prin- 
cipally, to  guard  the  auditory  nerve, 
brain,  and  inward  parts  of  the  ear,  from 
outward  injury  by  cold,  duft,  &c.  and 
hath  been  (not  unaptly)  compared  by  forac 
to  glafs  widows,  being  pervious  to  found, 
as  thofe  to  light ;  that  this  is  its  principal 
ufe,  hath  been  proved  by  experiments 
upon  animals,  who,  after  the  tympanum 
wa5  broken,  did  not  hear  the  worfe  for  forae 
confiderable  time,  that  is,  until  feme  other 
caufes,  fudi  as  cold,  impaired  the  parts 
within  ; — but,  for  paffage  of  found  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  by  which  the  fenfe  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  it  is  requifite,  that 
this  membrane  be  hard  ftretched,  other- 
wife  the  laxnefs  will  deaden,  or  damp  the 
found  ; — to  preferve  this  due  tenfion  is  the 
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ufe  of  the  malleus  particularly,  which 
(being  fixed    to   a    diftenfible  mufcle) 
ftretchcs  the  furface  of  the  tympanum  in 
the  centre,  and  by  drawing  it  inward, 
transforms  it  from  a  plane  to  a  conoid, 
within  the  fame  circumference ;  and  fo 
keeps  it  in  due  order. — The  want  of  this 
tenfion,  from  the  misformation,  or  ftrain- 
ing  of  thofe  extremely  delicate  parts,  (of- 
tenthnesy  no  doubt,  by  the  convuljive  motions 
before  birth)  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fre- 
quent caufe  of  want  of  hearing  (although 
many  caufes  are  affignable)  and  it  is  for 
this  reafon,  that  fome  deaf  perfons  hear 
fpeech,  a  little,  when  a  drum  beats  near 
them,  or  when  in  a  carriage  running  on 
pavement  (that  do  not  hear  at  all,  at 
other  times ;)  becaufe  the  violent  percuf- 
fion  of  the  air  beats  in  the  tympanum  to 
a  fuitable  degree,  as  wind  fills  and  expands 

C  3  the 
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the  fails  of  a  Ihip,  which  otherwife  hang 
loofe  and  flaccid. 

The  caufes,  however,  of  deafnefs,  both 
natural  and  adventitious,  may  be  as  various 
as  the  numerous,  refpeflive  minute  parts 
on  which  hearing  depends,  and  being  in- 
ternal, and  not  to  be  inveftigated  by 
fight,  it  is  not  always  pofiible  to  deter- 
mine precifely  where  the  defeft  lies, 
nor  indeed, -if  it  were  (by  reafou  of  its 
inacceffiblenefs)  to  remedy  it.  Neither 
is  it  within  the  compafs  of  the  prefent  de- 
fign  to  treat  fully  *  on  the  fenfe  of  hear- 
ing ;  but  only  to  touch  upon  the  fubjeft  as 
far  as  might  be  neceffary  for  fome  to  un- 
derfland  how  eafily  that  part  of  the  bo- 
dily fyftem  is  difordered,  and  in  order  to 

*  For  particular  informalion  of  a  modern  fyflem, 
vid.  D!JJirt,  de  Mr.  Gioffraj  fur  VOrgant  dt  VOue  de 
I'Honwie. 

lead 
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lead  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  important 
confequences  thereof,  which  are  the  fub- 
jea  of  this   attempt— Be  the  caufe  of 
want  of  hearing,  naturally,  or  by  fubfc- 
quent  accident,  what  it  may,  the  certain 
efe£l  is  deftitution  or  privation  of  the 
common  faculty  of  fpeech.    Being  dumb 
is  only  the  confequence  of  being  deaf,  not 
an  independent  effeO,  nor  owing  to  any  in- 
fallible fympathy  of  the  nerves  of  hear, 
ing  and  thofe  of  the  iongue,  as  Montaigne, 
and   many   of  the  ancients,  fuppofed  *. 
Many  have  remained  dumb,  who  were  not 
born  deaf,  but  who  have  loa  their  hearing 
in  infancy,  before  they  had  acquired  fpeech  j 
for,  indeed,  ive  are  all  born  dumb,  that  is, 

•  "  The  whole  caufe  of  which  evil  Plaierus  (in- 
•«  deed)  imputes  to  the  Jympathetkal  'eajuf  betw.-en  the 

conjugation  of  nerves,  from  the  audltoiy  nerve  pro- 
«'  pagared  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongues." 

Bulwer's  Philocophus,  p.  122. 


C  4  fpeech- 
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fpeechlefs,  for  a  time  ; — the  lofs  of  hear- 
ing alfo  at  any  age,  will  in  time  incur  the 
lofs  of  fpeech,  either  totally  or  partially, 
of  which  there  are  many  iriftances,  (feverai 
of  which  are  within  my  own  knowledge), 
of  whom  fome  have  regained  it,  by  means 
of  the  extraordinary  art  pow  under  our 
confideration. 

The  following  extrafts  will  be  fufEcient 
in  fupport  of  this  truth,  and  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  new. 

*'  Fabrictus  Hildatius"  in  his  Chirurgical 
ObfervationSj  "  fpcakes  of  a  fonne,  of  the 
*'  reverend  and  moft  excellent  man  both 
"  for  learning  and  pietie,  'Joannes  de  Wzea, 
•*  minifter  of  the  Moretenfian  church, 
"  whom  Hildanus  remembers  to  have  been 
"  a  boy  very  well  educated,  lively,  and  for 

Lis 
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"  his  age  ftrong  and  talkative,  until  about 
"  the  eighth  yeare  of  his  age ;  at  which 
"  time  being  taken  with  a  grievous  difeafe, 
*'  he  was  cured  rather  by  the  benefit  of 
*'  nature  than  of  phyfique  :  for  no  rational 
"  phyfician  was  called  to  adminifter  unto 

him  prefently  after  his  difeafe,  when  by 
**  little  and  little  he  grew  fo  deafe,  that  he 
"  no  longer  underjlood  what  any  one  fpake 
"  unto  him  :  he  became  alfo  mute :  neither 
*'  could  he  to  this  time  be  reftored  by  any 
"  remedies :  he  lived  when  HiUanus  wrote 

this  centurie  at  Moratum,  well  enough. 
"  married,  where  he  was  famous  for  an  ex- 
"  cellent  turner,  which  is  the  art  he  exercif- 
"  eth.  Hildamis  was  an  eye-witnefle  of 
"  his  conceited  and  crafty  wit,  which 
*'  was  fuch  that  he  underflood  the  mindc 
"  of  thofe  that  were  converfant  with  him, 
*'  at  the  firft  fight,  by  the  gefiure  of  their 
"  body  :  but  this  muteneffc  happened  not 

"  unto 
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*'  unto  him  through  any  fympathetical  af- 
*'  feftion  of  the  tongue  with  his  eare  i  but 
"  by  a  privation  of  coufequence  ;  for  being 
"  at  the  eighth  yeare  of  his  age  not  fuffi- 
"  ciently  confirmed  and  grounded  in  his 
"  mother  tongue,  hereupon,  when  he  could 
"  no  longer  underftand  what  men  fpoke, 
"  he  eafily  loft  that  which  he  had  formerly 
"  learnt. 

"  Plaierus  hath  fomewhat  the  like  rela- 
"  tion  of  the  daughter  of  a  certaine  noble 
and  illuftrious  lord  &c. 

Bulwer's  Philocophus,  112. 

have  been  informed  of  an  in- 
*'  ftance  of  a  child  who  was  come  to  be 
"  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, 
"  and  had  learned  not  only  to  Jpeak  but  to 
4*  read,  when  he  lojl  his  bearing  by  the 
"  fmall-pox,  and  continued  deaf  ail  his  life 

"  after." 
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"  after." — "  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  lie 
*'  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  m  after,  who 
"  profeffes  a  mojt  curious  art,  of  which  I  fliall 
"  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  mention, 

afterwards. — I  mean  the  teaching  the  deaf 
«'  to  /peak  ;  this  mailer  *  tells  me,  that,  as 

he  had  been  much  negledted,  after  the  lofs 
"  of  his  hearing,  (without  |the  pains  being 
"  bef  owed  upon  him,  that  are  commonly 

beftowed  upon  deaf  perfons)  he  found 
**  him,  even  at  that  advanced  age,  almoll 
"  totally  void  of  ideas,  and  was  obliged  to 

teach  him  to  think,  as  well  as  to  fpeakJ* 
Lord  Monboddo's  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Lan- 
guage, vol.  I.  p.  131. 

The  capacities  for  attaining  oral  or 
fpoken  language  (beGdes  the  fenfe  of 
hearing)  are,  ccmpetent  powers  of  mind,  the 
voice,  and  the  common  organs  of  fpeech : 

*  Mr.  Braid-j.-oiiJ. 

now 
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now  in  healthy  perfons  ufually  called  dumb, 
there  is  no  defeft  in  either  of  thefe  capa- 
cities, but  the  difficulty  hath  always  been, 
to  invent  or  create  a  fubftitute,  for  that 
fenfe  *  by  which  others  are  enabled  to  imi- 
tate founds  (made  fignificant  by  compaft) 
or  words.  This  difficulty  hath  been,  until 
lately,  (for  fo  I  call  the  laft  century,) 
deemed  infuperable,  but  experience  hath 
at  laft  evinced  the  contrary  ■\. 

Let 

•  Hearing. 

I  "  We  enter  now  upon  the  moft  curious  art  of 

"  teaching  the  dumb  to  /peak,  even  when  their  deaf- 
*«  nefs  continues.    This  for  many  ages  '■Mas  thought  im- 
"  praBicahle,  u?ilefs  by  means  of  a  miracle. — It  is  indeed 
an  undertaking  of  confiderable  difflcuhy,  and  can 
be  accompliflied  only  by  time  and  degrees. — If  fo 
"  much  time  and  atteiuio^i  be  neceffary  to  attain  the  pro- 
"  nunciation  and  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language, 
"  even  by  thofe  who  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  how 
"  much  more  muft  it  require  in  thofe  who  from  their 
"  infancy  have  been  deprived  of  this  benefit  ? — The 
art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  fpeak  was 
«'  pradifed  about  a  century  ago  by  Wallis,  Holder, 

"  and 
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Let  us  take  a  fummary  view  of  thofe 
capacities  juft  mentioned,  in  their  order, 

Firft,  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  foul — 
Thefe  are  all  comprized  in  the  ability  to 
perceive,  and  to  will :   and  of  feneption. 

and  volition  all  language  is  only  a  repre- 

fentation.    *'  Now  the  powers  of  the  foul" 

(fays  the  philofophical  author  of  Hermes) 

**  over  and  above  the  mere  nutritive,  may  be 

"  included  all  of  them  in  thofe  of  percep- 

"  tion  and  thofe  of  volition  :  ~  by  the 

**  and  others,  but  was  carried  to  a  fuperlor  degree  by 

*'  the  learned  and  ingenious  Amman. 

"  This  great  anatomift,  as  Boerhaave  informs  us, 
had  inquired  fo  minutely  into  the  flrufture  and  ac- 
tion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  that,  if  his  lite  had 

*•  been  longer  preferved,  he  would  have  explained 
the  phyfical  caufes  of  the  various  kinds  of  voice  in 

"  other  animals :  he  proceeded  upon  fuch  limple  and 
mechanical  principles,  thar,  provided  his  pupil  was 

*'  not  of  too  dull  an  apprehenfion,  nor  too  far  advaa- 

"  ced  in  years,  nor  had  any  material  defeft  in  his  or- 
gans  (of  fpeech)  he  zvouU  infure  the  fuccefs  of  hi: 

"  undertaking."  Merries'  Elem.  of  fpeech. 

"  power? 
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"  powers  of  perception,  I  mean,  the  fenfes 
"  and  the  inielle£i :  by  the  powers  of  voli- 
tion,  I  mean  in  an  extended  fenfe,  not 
**  only  the  will,  but  the  feveral  paffions 
"  and  appetites,  in  Jloort^  all  that  moves  to 
"  a£lion,  whether  rational  or  irrational." 

The  other  fenfes  of  feeing^  f£e^i"g,  i^fi' 
}>ig,  and  fmelllng,  enable  men  to  perceive 
and  diflinguifh  fpace,  folidity,  figure,  ex- 
tention,  motion,  duration,  fucceffion,  and 
colour,  he.  as  well  as  all  fubjiances,  and 
their  qualities,  (aliho'  they  know  not  their 
articulated  forms  or  names,  if  naturally 
without  hearing):  it  follows  then,  that, 
■where  reafon,  "  that  heaven-lighted  lamp" 
is  given,  the  power  to  comparCy  compound, 
enlarge,  and  ahpad  "^,   confequently  the 
inclination  to  examine,  meafure,  compute, 

♦  VideLof-tf  onUnderftanding,  refpeft'ing  Ideas. 

chufe 
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chufe  or  refufe,    approve  or  difapprove, 
muft  be  the  neceffary  efFe6l.    Who  will 
not  allow,  that  naturally  deaf  perfons  are 
curioufly  inquifuive  and  obfervant ;  and  as 
capable  as  any  others  of  diflinguilhing 
hardnefs  from  foftnefsy  motion  from  rejlj 
unity  from  numbers,  order  from  irregularity ^ 
beauty  from  deformity,  fmiles  from  frownsy 
grief  from  joy,  fweetnefs  from  bitternefsy 
and  in  ihort  (excepting  thoje  of  founds)  all 
painful  fenfations  from  pkajureable  ? — Who 
will  deny,  when  they  invariably,  from  the 
didates  of  their  own  minds,  or  from  the 
example  and  reprefentation  of  others,  avoid 
or  decline  whatever  is  or  may  be  hurtful, 
difgujiful,   or  ugly   and  unpleajing ;  and 
cheafully  feek,  embrace,  and  prefer  what 
hath  a  rational  probability  of  being  inno- 
^ent,   agreable,    and   eligible,    that  they 
manifeft  (as  clearly  as  hearing  men)  the 
powers  of  perception  (both  by  fenfation 

and 
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and  reflexion)  and  of  volition  j  which  com'f 
prehend  all  the  leading  powers  of  rhef 
foul « ? 

The  geriefallty  of  the  world  are  apt' 
fuddenly,  but  midakenly^  to  combine  the 
idea  of  ideotifm  with  that  of  the  flate  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  whereas  no  greater 
error  can  rubfifl:,  as  may  plainly  appear  by 
the  inftances  of  peffe^lion  to  which  rtiany 
(who  have  been  taught  by  Mef.  Braid- 
•woods)  have  arrived  in  language^  and  other 
arts,  as  well  as  in  the  fciences  : — the 
troth  is,  that  the  fcale  of  intelleaual  com- 
prehenfions,  or  underftandings,  in  them,  is 
a^s  varioiijly  graduated  as  in  other  perfons ; 
many  of  them,  indeed,  poffefs  a  quicknefs 
of  apprehenfion,  a  fcope  of  imaginationi 

*  «'  Since  Pain  and  pleafUre  feeiii  to  be  as  much 
*' \\it  Origin  of  the  different  forms  of  worfhip,  as 
**  they  art  of  tht  ideas  of  mankind." 

Abbe  Raynal,  Hift.  of  Indi 

and 
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and  fagacity,  above  the  common  (landard 
among  thofe  who  are  not  naturally  deaf : 
in  proof  of  which,  fome  fpecimens  of 
their  compofitions  will  be  fovind  in  the 
affixed  appendix,  the  genuine  produftion 
of  fuch  perfons  now  living. 

The  voice  is  the  next  requifite ;  the  fource 
and  fountain  of  this  are  the  lungs,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  are  the  primary  efficient 
caufe  of  refpiration  or  breathing ; — voice 
is  pnly  breath  made  fonorous  in  its  paffage 
through  the  wind-pipe,  by  the  contradlioa 
of  that  interior  part  of  the  larynx,  called 
the  glottis,  which  is  a  fmall  chink,  of  a 
griftly,   tremulous    fubftance,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  produftion  of  found,  by  the 
vibration  of  air,  upon  its  fides,  and  thro' 
its  orifice,  which  are  capable  of  fuch  ex- 
tention  and  contraftion,  firmnefs  or  relaxa- 
tion, as  may  be  necelTary  for  effisfling  the 
different  vocal  founds. 

P  «  Hence 
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"  Hence  it  i*,"  (fays  Berries)  '*  that  the 
o-lottis  beais  a  near  refemblance  to  both  a 
•wind  and  a  Jlringed  injirument,  the  one 
from  its  form,  the  other  from  its  fub- 
ftance."^ — All  found  arifcs  from  an  im- 
pulfe  communicated  by  fome  tremulous 
body  to  the  particles  of  air. — This  vi- 
bration, which  always  accompanies  a 
vocal  tone,  is  clearly  perceptible  to  the 

ftght  and  touch:  it  is  evident,  that  the 
tone  in  the  human  throat  arifcs  from  fi- 

■milar  caufes  to  that  in  an  inftiument. 
When  v^e  blow  into  the  orifice  of  a  flute, 
the  ftream  of  air  expelled  through  fo 
narrow  a  chink  becomes  forceable  and 

'  rapid,  daflies  againft  the  particles  in  the 

*  body  of  the  inftrument,  and  by  diflodg- 
'  ing  them  produces  the  found.  The 
»  fame  effeft  is  occafioned  by  expelling 

*  the  breath  through  the  conlra^id  glottis. 
'  When  we  ftrike  the  ftri-^gs  of  a  violin, 

"  they 
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they  vibrate  and  refound  :  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  fraooth  griftly  chords  of  th:; 
glottis  are  excited  into  a  tremulous  mo- 
"  tion  in  the  production  of  fpund," 

None  of  thefe  parts  on  which  the  voice 
depends,  have  neceflarily  any  immediate 
connexion  with  the  organs  of  hearing,  con- 
fequent'.y  they  may  be  perfeft,  while  thofe 
are  imperfeift  and  dumb  men  may  have  as 
good  voices,  naturally,  as  any  other  per- 
fons  :  the  facl  is,  .that  they  not  only  have, 
bur,  that  they  ufe  them  alfo ;  although 
very  uncouthly,  and  without  articulation, 
(until  inJiruEicd).  Such  children,  alfo, 
cry,  and  laugh,  exadly  as  all  other  children 
ck). 

Tihe  organs  of  fpcech  are  the  only  remain- 
ing neccffary  qualification. 


It 
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It  is  by  the  various  pofitions  and  afHons 
of  thefe,  that  articulation  is  cfFefled :  there- 
fore, they  are  all  effeniially  requifite  in 
oral  language  ;  every  impulfe  of  voice  re- 
ceiving its  particular  modification,  or  alte- 
ration, from  thofe  different  pofitions. 

They  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
fcription  5— every  one,  having  thefe  organs 
in  proper  proportion,  viz.  tongue,  lips, 
lower  Jaw,  teeth,  ^ums,  palate,  uvula,  and 
noftrils,  is  capable  of  effedTing  all  the  con- 
ficrurations  that  produce  the  elementary 
founds;  which  any  one  may  very  eafily 
convince  himfelf  of,  only  by  running  over 
(wuh  the  voice)  the  alphabet,  and  obferv- 
ing  the  different  aftion  of  thefe  organs  re- 
fpe6lively, 

A  complete  fet  of  thefe  inffruments,  in 
perfea  fymmctry,  are  generally  found  to 
^  be 
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be  poffeffed  by  the  dumb  : — for  their  want 
of  fpeech,  as  hath  been  before  afferted, 
doth  not  proceed  from  any  impedhment 
herein,  but  merely  from  want  of  hearing. 

And  here,  it  is  impoffible,  in  reflefting 
■tipon  the  infinite  wifdom  and  contrivance 
manifefted  in  the  conftruflion  of  thefe  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  and  thofe  of  hearing,  not 
to  be Jlruck  with  ajionijhment,  and  realize 
that 

*'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divin-e 

So   fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  made." 

Having  now,  as  propofed,  curforily 
confidered  the  po-mers  of  the  mind,  the 
voice,  and  the  organs  of  Jpeech^  and  obferved 

*  "  For  farther  invefligating  how  ihucH  better  the 
"  parts  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  are  framed  for  dif- 
"  courfe  in  man,  {iv/jo  is  a  difcurftw  animal)  than  in 

in  other  animals,  vide  Arijlot.  Treatife  de  Animah 
"  Par.  lib.  11;  c.  17.— lib.  lll.  c.  i.  J,,  de  Anima,  lib* 
"  II.  e.  8."  Harris's  Hermes. 

D  3  that, 
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tliat,  the  predicament  in  which  the  dumb 
(in  general)  are,  doth  not  rcfult  from  any 
deficiency  in  cither  of  tbcfe  capaciles;  it 
may  clearly  be  inferred,  that  (where  that 
is  the  cafe)  if  any  fubftitute  for  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  can  be  adopted,  the  faculty  or 
■  aft  of  commmlcation  by  fpeech  may  be  ac- 
quired by  them,  altho' with  greater  anpli- 
■cation  and  difficulty,  and  longer  perfeve- 
randei,   than  by   thofe   who   (their  ears 
being  perfefl)  are  enabled  to  regulate  and 
modulate  their  Voices,  by  imitation,  accord- 
ing to  their  perception  of  founds. 

It  is  by  the  refpe(511ve  nerves  of  each 
fenfe,  that  the  feveral  perceptions  of  all 
their  objefls  are  condnfted  to  the  brain: 
healing  by  the  auditory  uevvCi  feeing  h^' 
li  e  opic,  tafting  by  thofe  of  the  tongue 
and  palate,  fmelling  by  the  olfa£iory,  and 
.feeling  by  the  genus  ncrvofum,  or  nervous 

fyftera. 
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fvftem,  which  pervades  and  overfpreads 
•the  whole  ftrufture  of  the  body.  If  by 
the  optic  nerve,  a  perception  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  which  Ihall  Vir- 
tually excite  the  fame  idea  in  the  foul,  as 
that  excited  by  the  conveyance  of  the  au- 
ditory nerve,  the  fir  ft  and  principal  ftep  is 
crained  :  which  is  to  underftand  the  mean- 

fc>  ' 

iog  of  a  word  or  words,  by  the  ftrm,  iii- 
ftead  vf  the  foimd. — The  fignificatlon  of 
Words  in  general  is  merely  arbitrary,  there 
being  no  analogy  or  natural  refemblance  of 
the  founds  to  the  thing  fignified,  for  in- 
ft-ance,  h'orfe,  man,  hall,  bat,  cow,  &c. — It 
is  by  repeating  the  f'.nnds,  and  pointing  out 
tl  fc  objeft,  to  children  univerfally,  that  they 
come  by  degrees  to  underftand  what  thofe 
founds  fignify. — By  the  fame  method  (mu- 
talis  mutandis )  changing  fcunds  for  forms, 
may  children  without  hearing,  be  taught 
to  know  the  names  and  qualities  of  every 
D  4  thing 
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thing  animate  and  inanimate,  and  under- 
ftand  them  when  urtered  or  written,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  language  what- 
ever. It  is  true,  that  the  forms  of  words, 
even  in  writing  or  print,  are  not  likenefles 
of  the  things  they  are  made  to  reprefent, 
any  more  than  founds  are<  but  they  are  as 
much  fo  i  and  are  fotiftd  more  completely 
convenient  for  the  purpofes  of  language, 
than  abfolute ,  piftures,  or  hieroglyphics  ; 
but  this  relates  only  to  written,  not  oral 
language.— Words,  however,  have  a/om 
in  utterance,  as  well  as  in  characters,  and 
this  form  is,  by  habit^  difcernible  by  the 
eye  *.-^0f  fome  words,  much  more  fo, 

«  »  Fahricius  makes  all  this  good,  by  a  familiar 
and  eafie  example  :  for  when  he  was  a  fchoolcboy, 
there  being  many  of  them  in  one  chamber,  they 
«  were  interdid^ed  the  ufe  of  fpcech.  But  we" 
(faith  he)  "  by  the  mition  only  of  our  lips  and  tongue, 
««  without  any  voyceat  all,  altho'  we  were  diihnt  one 
"  from  another,  did  communicate  our  concepciona, 

and 
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undoubtedly,  than  others;  for  example* 
how  eafily  may  the  form  of  the  Word  pan) 

«'  and  afFeftions  of  mind  one  unto  another :  and  a 
"  curioficyof  conftint  obfervation  hath  enabled  many 
"  to  doe  as  much  :  for  Ludovicus  Vi-vei  fpeaks  of  fome 
*'  artifts,  who  could  difcover  what  any  man  fpake, 
"  tho*  no  found  of  their  intent  approached  their  earc 
defcrying  the  ftillefl:  and  low  voyced  words  of  their 
*'  lips,  helped  by  an  art-informing  and  attenti'Oe  eytf 
*'  etiely  iy  feeing  their  lips  tQ  Move  and  open  as  they  do  in 
"  J}tech.    It  islikewlfe  related  of  ancient  Dr;  Gabriel 
"  }^eale,  that  he  could  underftand  any  word  by  the 
"  mere  motion  of  the  Hps  without  any  audible  utteranet* 
And  Sir  William  Comiximllyi,  fpeaking  of  a  lorer* 
"  attributes  fuch  a  faculty  to  him :  his  eares  (faith 
"  he)  not  having  ability  to  perform  their  oiKce,  he 
"  therefore  teacheth  his  eyes  a  ne'-ij  occupationt  mea* 
"  furing  the  wind  that  proeeedeth  from  his  miftrefles 
"  mouth,  and  fpelling  ivords  by  the  obfervation  of 
"  her  lips.    But  we  cannot  wilh  for  a  more  ample  tef* 
"  timony  of  this  thing  than  the  ufual  pradicc  of  thofe 
*'  friends  of  Mr.  Crifpes,  who  beingintimate  with  him^ 
"  In  their  familiar  eonverfation  never  ufed  their  voyce< 
*'  but  faved  themfelves  the  unneceffary  labor  of  fpeak- 
"  ing  out,  exhibiting  only  the  motions  of  fpeech  dif- 
"  tinftly  to  him,  without  any  other  found  than  that 
"  of  their  pure  motion,  which  is  audible  enough  to 
"  him  who  lutre  his  eare  in  hit  eye:  found  and  the 
"  voyce  adding  nothing  of  perfeftion  to  the  intelJi- 
*«  gible  motions  of  articulate  fpeech." 

Bulwer's  Philoc.  p.  ^i- 

be 
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be  perceived ;  that  is  the  pbfition  arid 
aftlon  of  the  organs  in  forihing  it.— It  is  thte 
effect  of  only  -compr effing  the  lips  very  clafelyt 
theh  letting  fall  the  lower  ja-Jc  and  lip,  and 
(it  thf  fame  time  breathing,  ftrongly,  (fb 
ftrongly  as  tb- tiiake  the  vocal  found*); 

Thus  far  refpefts  only  the  means  df 
.knowing  what  may  be  uttered  by  others 
.-without  hearing  themj  but  how  fhall  a 
detf  per/on  himfelf  pronounce,  or  exprefs 
thofe  foundsj  which  he  hath  never  heard? 
-  Here  the  affiftance  df  another  fenfe  be- 
fides  that  of  fight  offers  itfelf,  and  is 
greatly  conducive  to  this  happy  effea;  I 


It  would  be  a  good  way  of  teaching  chlldrea 
"  (in  general)  to  fpeak  foon  plain,  by  fliewing  them 
Che  motions  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  for  the  pro- 
"  noundng  each  letter  and  fy  liable;  and  by  this  way, 
*'  peop'c  from  their  nativity  deaf,  have  learned  to  fpeak, 
a„d  by  knowing,  the  motions  for  fuch  i^'onls,  t» 
knoiu  ivben  they  were  uttered" 

Beare's  Senforiumy  p.  io8,  printed  in  ijic. 

meaa 
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mean  feeling,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  uni- 
verfal  lenfe,  'the  mojl  neceffary,  and  to 
which  all  the  others  (indeed)  may  be  re- 
duced, becaufe  by  the  ta£l  the  impreffion 
of  all  objefts  are  made  on  their  refpeftive- 
organs  * — Of  the  ufe  of  feeling  in  this  cafe 
fome  farther  defcription  fliall  be  given  in 
the  courfe  of  this  attempt. 

Wherever  nature  has  denied  or  with- 
held one  of  the  five  fenfes,  flie  has  kindly 
compenfated  by  an  uncommon  degree  of 
perfeaion  in  the  others.— The  extraordi- 
nary vigilance  of  thofe  fenfes  in  polTeffion, 
is  very  obvious  in  all  fuch  inftances.— Thus 
the  blind  are  good  muficians  f  and  mathe- 
maticiansl,   and  as  fuch  are  capable  df 

*  Vide  Campanellade  Senfu  Reriim. 

t  Mr.  S/a„/ry-The  Rev.  Dr.  BlaM^i  of  Edin* 
burgh,  blind  from  his  infancy,  and  others. 

t  Dr.  Sa>ider/on,  formerly  Lucafian  Pxofeffor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  born  blind. 

^  formln? 
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forming  jufl;  ideas  (by  found  and  touch) 
of  the  motion,  figure,  fize,  and  diftancc 
of  objcfts,  their  numbers,  and  relative 
proportions. 

Now  may  it  not  eafily  be  credited,  that 
fuch  blind  perfons  have  a  perfefl  notion  of 
many  machines;  fuch  as  wheel-carriages, 
by  feeling  and  handling  the  different  parts? 
Can  they  not  alfo  determine,  by  the  founds 
they  make  (when  paffing  over  a  hard 
furface)  not  only  the  dijlance,  but  the  courfe, 
and  velocity  oi  fuch  paffing  carriages,  altho' 
this  be  the  proper  province  of  vifion? — This 
faculty,  however,  it  mujl  he  noticed,  is  the 
rfefult  of  habit  and  repeated  obfervation. 

As  thrs  we  find  the  fenfe  of  hearing, 
aided  by  the  touch,  or  fenfe  of  feeling,  can 
'  mfoine  iiijlances  do  the  duty  of  the  eye,  fo 
v;e  fliall  be  convinced  that  the  fenfe  of 

feeing 
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feeing  (with  the  fame  affiftance)  can  do  as 
much  for  the  ear  *. 

From  the  fuppofed  unlverfality  of  fpeech, 
and  the  feeming  facility  with  which  it  is 
gradually  acquired  in  childhood,  even  by 
the  moft  ignorant  and  uninftrufted  in  fo- 
ciety,  we  are  apt  to  confider  language  as 
born  with  us,  like  the  fenfes,  or  rather  not 
to  confider  it  at  all.— The  organs  of  fpeech 
are  as  necelTary  for  chufing,  preparing,  and 
(ondu^irig  animal  fuftenance  to  the  ftomach, 
as  for  articulation,  and  thofe  are  firft 
and  indeed  only  natural  ufes  of  them 
(driflly  fpeaking)  :  the  latter  is  artificial. 
— By  articulation  I  do  not  mean  the  utter- 
ance, or  produftion   of  the  mere  vocal 
founds ;  but  the  expreffion  of  fyllables,  or 
words,  compofed  of  confonants  and  vowels. 

*  Vide  Lord  Bacon\  Natural  Hiftory,  refpefling 
^he  confent  of  audihlts  and  vlfihlcu 

Speech 
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Speech  is  with  every  iiidividuiil  of  the 
human  race  a  gradual  acquifition  ;  we  are 
(ill,  mute,  at  firft,  or  when  nature  pufhes. 
us  upon  this  theatre  of  life,  aliho' endowed 
with  capacities,  and  difpofitrons,  for  learn- 
ing this  and  other  ai  ts. — At  our  birth,  and 
for  a  long  time  after,  have  we  any  more 
language,  than  any  irrational  animal  ?  Are 
■we  not,  as  we  come  from  the  hands  of  na-, 
ture,  a  "  mulum  pecus"'  (a  mute  herd)  as 
Horace ,  truely  calls  us  ?  —  As  no  man 
(whatever  might  be  his  genius)  was  ever  an 
artift  at  once,  or  complete  mafler  of  any  arr 
or  faculty  by  intuition,  or  nature,  (that  is 
without  inftruaion,  or  imitation  of  oihers, 
who  had  by  a  long  fucceflion  of  experi- 
ments and  praaice,  begun  and  completed 
the  fyflera  •,)  fo,  neither  was  ever  a  child 
born  with  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  notwith- 
ftanding  fome  abfurd,  ridiculous  legends  of 
Juperfiilious  01  defigning  prieHs  and  others 

to 
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to  that  purpofe  *»  Articulation,  or  founds 
formed  into  words  of  meaning,  is  tiiere- 
fore  certainly  not  ■f  natural  to  mankind,  but 

*  "  An  infant  is  called  i/ifans,  quafi  non  fans, 
*'  fo  that  is  remarkable,  Halt  Abbcn  Ragd  xz- 

*'  ports,  that  he  faw  an  infant  who  beganne  to  fpeake 
"  when  he  was  fcarce  iweniy-four  hourcs  old,  iince  he 
"  was  borne  unhappily  to  foretell  the  lofle  of  the 
*'  kingdom,  and  the  deflrudion  and  defolaiion  of 

that  nation." 

*'  Anno  633,  NanthiUis,  the  wife  of  king  Dagobert 
"  the  fecond,  brought  him  a  fon  which  was  named 

Sigibertus:  this  infant  being  forty  days  old,  when 
"  he  was  to  be  chriften'd  by  .SV.  Amandus  the  bilhop, 
"  when  they  were  all  lilent,  he  an/wercd  with  a  clear 
"  voice  Amen" 

"  Anno  127^,  in  Cracov-a  a  certalnc  mhnt  fcarce 
*'  halfe  a  yeare  oM,  begnnne  dftin£lly  and  readily  to 
"  fpeake,  and  fay,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all,  The 
"  Tartars  fjall  come,  and  cut  of  our  heads,  and  when 
"  he  was  alked  whether  he  was  not  afraid  himfelfe  of 
"  the  Tartars,  he  anfwered,  Tea,  in  good  footh,  I 
"  am  in  great  dread  of  them,  bccaufe  they  fiall  take  avjqy 
"  my  head  alfo,  which  came  to  pafs  twelve  years  after.'* 
Bulwer's  ?\\\\oc.  publijhd  i648,"p.  5  and  6. 
Rij'um  teneatis  amici .' 

t  "  The  gift  of  fpeech  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  to 

"  man,  but  like  many  others  acquired  by  him."  

For  a  more  full  proof  of  this  aflertion,  vid.  Lord  Mon- 
ioddo\Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Lang.  vol.  L  pp.  12—177. 

E>  8  intirely 
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intirely  the  effeft  of  art  this  art  hath  been 
from  rude  beginnings  brought  to  its  pre- 
fent  degrecof  perfeftion,  in  a  fucceflion  of 
ages,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of 
arts,  and  always  keephig  pace  with  the  pro- 
grefs  of  refinements,  in  fociety. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an  univerfal 
language,  unlefs  we  allow  inarticulate  cries 
(or  founds)  and  geftures  (or  figns)  to  be 
language  :  and  in  that  fenfe,  the  brutes 
may  be  faid  to  have  a  language  as  well  as 
mankind — If  articulate  language  were  na- 
tural to  man,  mufl:  it  not  follow  that  the 
fame  would  be  common  to  every  nation, 
and  fpoken  fpontaneoujly  by  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies  (having  the  organs  of  pronuncia- 
tion); .and  of  courfe,  that  perfons  born  deaf 
would  have  it  as  perfectly  as  any?  for 
they  have  all  faculties  that  others  enjoy 
7  from 
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pDm  nature,  and  what ,  in  that  cafe  fliould 
hinder  their  pofleffioh  of  this  ? 

It  is  intelleft,  or  abilities  of  reafoning 
and  imitation,  with  the  powers  of  iinagiha- 
ilon,  which  form  the  exalted  and  diftinguilh- 
ing  prerogative  of  human  naturcj  and  thefci 
as  was  before  obferved,  are  nbt  wanting  in 
perfons  born  deaf ,  although  language  al- 
ways is ;  (that  is  without  peculiar  inltruc- 
tion  :) — a  capacity  alfo  of  acquiring  every 
faculty  or  art,  except  mufic,  and  oratory, 
(which  is  a  fpecies  of  raufic)  with  all  the 
neceffary  means  of  pronunciation,  nature 
hath  abfolutely  (although  under  great 
difadvantages  indeed)  beflowed  on  theili  \ 
but,  by  want  of  the  perception  of  founds, 
they  are  exaftly  in  the  fame  ftate,  with  re- 
fpefi  to  fpeech,  which  we  may  fuppofe  any 
perfons  would  be  in,  who  were  fhut  up, 
and  bred  together,  from  earlieft  infancy, 
E  in 
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in  a  place  and  manner  which  {hould  render 
it  impoflible  for  them  to  hear  any  language 
fj^^oken  ;— that  is,  without  fpeech. 

Sir  Kenehn  Dlghy,  in  his  Treatlfe  of 
Bodies,  mentions  a  remarkable  inltance  of 
one  John  of  Liege,  who,  from  the  appre- 
henfions  of  danger  from  an  approaching 
enemy,  took  Ihelter  in  a  foreft,  and  was 
loft,  where  he  remained  fo  long  that  he 
quite  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  had  it  ta 
learn  again ;  whereas  had  language  been 
natural,  aad  not  acquired,  he  couU  not  have 
lojl  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  a  plaufibfe  obj^cTm 
will  be  ftarted,-— • 

«  Was  Adam  fpeechVefs  ?  Had  he  any 
example,  by  the  imitation  of  which  he  ac 
"quired  language,  to  enable  him  to  gist. 

**  namo* 

7 
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"  names  to  every  living  creature,  or  to  an- 
**  fwer  the  Voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  gar- 
"  den  of  Eden  ?  and  if  Adam  had  this 
"  facuhy,  by  nature,  why  not  his  heirs 
"  and  fucceffors  when  they  arrive  at  the 
*'  flatc  of  maturity  ?" 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  many  learned 
and  fms  divines  have  agreed,  that  the 
metaphorical  flyle  fo  much  in  ufe  in  the  eaft, 
and  with  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Teftaraent  abound,  may  account  for 
this :  they  have  according^ly  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  figurative  expreffion,  not 
ftri(f>ly  hiftorical,  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  ia 
the  fame  chapter,  the  Immaterial,  Omnifd- 
ent  Spirit,  or  Firft  Caufc,  is  faid  to  have 
brought  every  living  creature  unto  Adam, 
10  fee  *  what  he  would  call  them  ;  and  as, 

the 

*  "  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lori  Gfl</ formed 
"  everj  beafi  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
E  2         .  "  and 
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the  ferpent's  *  language  to  Eve,  together 
with  many  other  fimilar  hiflances,  more  efpe- 
cially  the  following,  "  And  it  repented  the 

Lord  that  he  had  made  man,  on  the 
*'  earth ;  and  it  grieved  him  at  the  heart-f 

which  "they  think,  Jlrimy  fpeaking, 
(and  fo  do  I)  cannot  be  poJfible.—AWo^- 
ing,  however,  the  former,  refpefting  Adam's 
giving  names  to  the  animals,  to  be  ftriclly 
hiftorical,  the  objeaion  is  removeable,  in 
another  way ;  for  we  may  well  fuppofe, 
and  believe,  that  the  Infinite  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs  might,  by  a  miraculous  exertion 
of  the  fame  Almighty  Power,  which  gave 
the  firft  man  exiftence,  alfo  qualify  him  for 
the  ftate  he  was  in,  by  imparting  to  him, 

c«  and  brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  fie  what  he  would 
«•  call  them,  and  whatever  Adart  catted  every  living 
«'  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof." 

Gen.  chap.  ii.  vcr.  ig* 

*  "  And  the  ferpent/a/W  unto  the  woman,  Ye  fliil 
«.  not  furely  die."  Gen.  eh.  iii.  ver.  4- 

I  Gen.  ch.  vi.  ver.  6. 

in- 
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intmlivelyy  fuch  a  degree  of  language  as 
was  necefTary  to  his  unprecedented^  artlefs 
*  and  innocent  condition  as  the  apoftles- 
were  inflantaneoufly  infpired,  for  a  ■parti- 
cular occafton,  with  the  gift  of  f  "  Tongues"; 
(or  languages)  ;  but  that  necefiity  ceafing, 
with  refpeft  to  his  pofterity,  the  miraculous 
gift  of  fpeech,  without  example,  might 
ceafe  alfo,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the  imme- 
diate defcendants  of  the  Apollles, 

But,  be  thcfe  reafonings  juft  or  erro- 
■  neous,  whatever  might  have  been  Adam's 

faculties, 

*  "  Pride  then  was  not,  nor  am  that  pride  to  aid, 
*'  Man  waljc'd  vviih  beaft        tenant  of  the  ftiade, 

«'  Eflay  on  Mj«." 

f  "  And  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and 
*'  began  to  /peak  with  other  totiguts,  as  the  fpirit  gave 
*•  them  utteranc  e."  Atts  ch.  ii.  ver.  4. 

"  Parthians  and  Medes  ar.d  Elamiter,  the  dwellers 
*'  in  Mefopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in 
«'  Poiitus  and  Afia, — Phrygta  and  Pamphilia  in  Egypt, 
*'  and  in  thg  parts  of  Libya,  about  Cyrene,  and 
E  3  "  l^rangerj 
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faculties,  ive  knozv,  that  his  offspring  do  not 
inherit  any  fuch,  not  only  for  the  reafons 
already  given,  refpefling  infants,  (who,  let 
them  be  born  of  what  parents  they  may, 
learn  only  the  language  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  brought  up)  but,  becaufe 
all  the  wild  men  that  have  been  found 
without  fociety,  have  been  found  al fo  with- 
out fpeech,  of  which  there  are  fundry  in- 
fiances  *  and  becaufe  lue  know  alfo,  that 
piany  favage  tribes,  who  are  not  abfolutely 

"  ftrangers  of  Roine,  Jews  and  profelytes, — Cretes, 
and  Arabians,  do  we  hear  them  fpeak  in  our  tongms, 
«'  the  wonderful  works  of  God."  Ibid.  ver.  9,  10,  11. 

*  Several  folltary  favages  have  been  found  in  Eu- 
rope, at  different  times,  all  mute,  or  without  articula- 
tion,  which,  however,  fome  of  them  foon  acquired, 
by  imitation,  viz. 

■  ifl-,  One  near  Hefle  Caflell,  in  1344.,  mute  when 
taken,  but  taught  to  fpeak. 

Vide  Roufleau  fur  V Inegalite  i^t%  Hommes. 
.. . .  2d,  Another  in  the  Eoreft  of  Lithuania  in  169^. 

3d,  Others  in  the  Pyrenian  Mountains,  1719 — 
?nd  the  Hanoverian  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I.  Uc, 

Monboddo's  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Lang. 

without 
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ivltbout  fociety  (although  pofTeffed  of  very 
few  arts,)  have  at  this  day,  fuch  an  im- 
perfea  fyftem  as  plainly  proves  it  a  pro- 
grefl'ive  acquifition  *,  therefore  it  matters 
not  whether  Adam  had  a  particular  lan- 
guage of  articulation,  or  not,  ab  initio;  it 
being  evident,  that  the  human  race  have 
not  uniformly  and  inevitably  received  thit 
legacy  from  him  f.  Having,  it  is  hoped, 
obviated  this  fcruple,  let  us  proceed, 

"  Say 

*  The  Huron  tribe,  and  others, 

f  "  If  therefore  the  human  voice  is  only  the  imi» 
«'  tation  of  fuch  founds  as  are  inoft  familiar  to  us,  or 
«'  in  which  we  are  mod  carefully  inftrufled,  it  mud 
«' follow  that  xhs  ear  is  the  medium  by  which  thefe 
"  founds  are  conveyed.    What  then  mujl  he  the  Jilua-- 
•«  tlon  of  thofe  who  from  their  infancy  Have  been  deprived 
"  of  hearing? — They  mull  naturally  be  fptechlefs.— 
They  always  are. — If  it  was  natural  for  man  to  fpeak, 
*♦  he  would  exert  that  adlion  as  foon  as  the  organs  were 
"  capable,  ivbethcr  he  ^vas  taught  or  not. — But  if  no  fui  h 
"  inftance  can  be  found,  where  a  perfon  born  deaf  was 
'.^  ever  known  to  utter  articulate  fpeech  [unhfs  from  the 
E  4  *'  mechanical 
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*'  Say  firfl:,  of  God  above,  or  man  beloiv^ 
V  What  can  we  reafon,  but  from  what  we 
"  know?"  Pope. 

How  manifeft  a  truth  is  it,  "  that  man 
"  differs  more  from  man,  than  man  from 
Vbeafl?"  becaufe  by  that  cuhivation  of 
his  capacities^  which  is  called  education,  he 
is,  in  a  manner,  metamorphofed,  into  al- 
moll  another,  and,  fuperior  fpecies ! 

It  is  fuppofed,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language  (a  very 
learned,  curious,  and  philofophical  work), 
and  the  fuppofuion  fupported  with  great 
ingenuity  and  probability,  that  mankind 
have  been  gradually  emerging  from  a  ftatq 

*'  mcchunkal  principles  in  the  lajl  feElion)  we  may  then 
fafely  conclude,  that  the  art  of  /peaking,  is  as  much 
'.^  the  efieft  oh'mitation  and  J^ill,  as  the  art  of  luriting^ 
^\  or  oi playing  upon  the  harpjichord." 

Hemes' Elerii.  of  Speech,  p.  88. 

^  of 
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of  barbarifm ;  that  they  have,  from  being 
originally,  wild,  favage  creatures,  been 
tamed,  and  humanized  ;  and  improved  by 
cultivation,  and  the  introduiflion  of  the  va- 
rious arts  found  by  experience  neceffary  to 
fociety ;  but, that fociety  mayhzve  exifted  for 
ageSf  before  a  fyflem  of  articulate  language 
'ivas  invented. — In  this  there  is  certainly  no 
impoffibility,  as  he  fays,  inafmuch  as  per- 
fons  remaining  abfolutely  dumb  are  known 
to  be  capable  of  living  together  in  fociety^ 
of  communicating,  in  fome  degree,  the 
kno-xledge  of  their  wants,  of  carrying  on 
conjointly  any  fort  of  hufinefs,  and  of  go- 
verning and  directing : — he  adduces  alfo 
proof,  that  even  fome  of  the  brutes  are  ca- 
pable of  the  fame;  viz.  the  beaver,  and 
ourang  outang,  which  latter  (by  the  way) 
he  fancies  to  be  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
quotes  RouJJeau  to  confirm  it. 
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It,  however,  doth  not  appear  to  me  ror 
mantic,  to  fuppofe,  with  him,  that,  at 
firfl,  in  a  Jlate  of  nature^  the  fubftitutes 
for  language  were  murmuring  inarticulate 
founds  i  that  barbarous  nations  could  only 
pxprefs  their  different  paffions  by  different 
cries,  fimiiar  to  the  inftances  we  are  ac- 
quainted witl^  in  the  war-hoop,  the  cry  of 
fuccefs,  and  others,  ivi  practice  among  the 
American  Indians that  articulation,  op 
the  dividing,,  by  confonants,  the  continuity 
of  the  vocal  founds,  was,  at  firjl^  very 
limple  ; — it  ftiil  continues  very  much  fo 
among  the  Huron  tribe,  an  interior  nation 
of  North  America :  their  language  is  the 
leall  removed,  (as  he  fays  very  juftly)  from 
ihe  origin  of  this  art,  of  perhaps  any 
upon   earth  *  :  —  "  They  have  fcarcely 
even  any  articulation,  but  converfe  chief- 


#  Gab.  Sagard  and  La  flontane  give  this  account 
©f  them,  '  ,  , 
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"  ly  by  vocal  cries  afpirated,  as  In  faluta- 
f  tion,  for  example,  h,  bo,  ho,  ufing  very 
"  few  confonants,  and  of  courfc  in  fpcak- 
"  ing  never  clofe  their  lips ;  in  fliort,  theic 
•  '  language  is  little  belter  than  animal  cries 
"  from  the  throat,  of  different  tones,  dl- 
vided  now  and  then  by  a  guttural  con- 
"  fonant :  and  without  cqippofition  or  de- 
*'  rivation." — This  is  alfo  nearly  the  cafe 
with  feveral  other  barbarous  people : — • 
The  vowels,  which  areitie  firfl:  of  the  ele^ 
jnencal  founds,  are  always  uttered  with 
little  or  no  aflion  of  the  mouth,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  breath  vocalized,  by  the 
vibration  of  the    inteiior   parts  of  the 
throat,  and  paffing  through  the  organs  of 
the  mouth  in  certain  peculiar  pofuions ; 
thus  A  is  only  breath  blown  hard,  witl^ 
an  open  mouth  ;  0  is  founded  in  like  man- 
ner, only  by  forming  the  lips  into  a  circle; 
-^the  other  vowels,  with  little  variation, 

arc 
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are  upon  the  fame  eafy  principle. —  The 
junftion  of  confonants  to  thefe  vowels,  by 
a  fprther  modification  of  the  feveral  pofi' 
tions  and  anions  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  pa- 
late, and  lips  (affifted  by  the  nofe  and 
throat  more  or  lefs)  forms  thofe  alterations 
pf  the  voice,  or  divifion  of  the  continuity 
of  vocal  founds,  which  is  properly,  arti- 
culation :  without  this  fpeech  would  only 
be  a  clufter  of  vocal  cries,  with  little  dif- 
tinftion. 

The  vowels  being  the  foundation  of' 
fpeech,  and  uttered  with  fo  little  art,  or 
aaion  of  the  mouth,  is  doubtlefs  the  rea- 
fon,  that  among  favages,  language  (if  it 
deferves  to  be  fo  called)  chiefly  confifts  pf 
vowels,  for  they  have  not  advanced  the  art 
to  any  great  degree  :  they  ufe  words  like 
■young  children  who  are  beginning  to  fpeak, 
without  any  conneaives:  they  have  no 
^  fyntax. 
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fyntax,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  a  vafl  variety 
of  tones  and  abundance  of  aftion.— This 
perhaps  hath  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
the  ftate  of  language  in  all  thofe  nations 
or  tribes  of  mankind,  from  which  the  pre- 
fent  proud  nations  of  the  earth  have  pro-* 
ceeded.  —  That  thefe  uncultivated  tribes, 
and  all  others,  are  the  offspring  of  Adam, 
thofe  who  make  the  beforementioned  ob- 
eftion  mull  confequently  allow. 

The  hif^ory  of  iiian  in  various  ages  and 
countries,  and  the  nature  of  things,  fufE- 
ciently  prove,  that  the  only  natural  htigmge 
of  our  fpecies  is  a  variety  of  vocal  founds  and 
tones,  fignificant  of  our  wants  or  defires,  ac- 
companied by  figns  with  the  head,  hand,  &c. 
and  the  management  of  the  countenance, 
fo  as  (imperfeaiy)  to  exprefs  the  difpo- 
fuion  of  mind,  and  the  will.-^In  procefs 
«f  time,  thofe  muttering  noifes  have  beeo 

arii' 
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hi'iitulated  *,  to  fuch  a  number  as  the  feti- 
fible  objefts  then  cxifting  required  names 
for,  which  •names  \vc)re.   (it  is  probable) 
firaply  defcriptive,  at  firftj  of  their  moH; 
ftriking  qualities,  or  appearances :  as  chil- 
dren are  obferved  to  diflinguifli  animals  by 
their  different  noifes,  roarings,  or  bltatings, 
before  they  know  the  arbitrary  appellations 
of  fuch  animals:  For  inftance,  Bow^  IVozt'i 
(for  dog)  Bah  (lamb)  Moo  (cow)  and  fuch 
like. — Thus  language  grew  by  degrees,  on 
which  alterations  were  grafted,  and  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  ncccffity,  variety  of  words 
cnfued,  until  by  an  infinite  multiplicatioii 
of  fuch   articulated  founds,   method  be- 

*  "  I  fay  articulation i  becaiifc  there  may  he  other 
waysoi  difcriminating  the  voice,  e.  g.—  hy  acutcnrfs 
inA  gravity,  the  feveral  degrees  of  rifing  and  fall- 
»♦  ing  from  one  note  or  io7ic  to  anotherj  and  the  fe- 
"  vera!  kinds  of  meafuref,  paffions,  moods,  ayrey  &c. 
*•  out  of  which  it  were  eafie  to  frame  a  language,  '■Miib- 
*'  out  ivords,  tho'  not  fo  expedite  and  comprehenfivtf 
**  as  the  Oiher."       Holder's  Elem.  of  Speech,  p.  iS. 

came- 
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came  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  avoid  con- 
fulion,  to  denote  qiialitrcs,  a£iion,  timCj 
quantity^  connexion,  and  (by  "  fubjtance, 
"  energy,  and  fubjed")  to  convey  ideas  intel- 
Jigibly  ■*. 

The  method  ufed  in  teaching  thofe  zubo' 
are  hy  nature   without  hearing  to  fpeak^; 

•  In  the  fame  manner,  therefore,  as  local  motion  is 
from  nature,  hwt  dancing  is  fomething  pojttive ;  fo  isf 
the  potuer  of  producing  a  •vocal  found  founded  in  na- 
ture, but  that  of  explaining  otirfelves  by  nouns  and 
verbs,  fomething  pojttive  :  and  hsnre  it  is,  that,  as  to 
the  fimpk  power  oi:  producing  "jocal  found  (which  is 
as  it  were  the  inftrument  of  the  foul's  faculties  of 
knowledge  and  volition),  as  to  this  vocal  power,  I 
fay,  man  feems  to  pofTefs  it  from  nature  in  the  like 
manner  as  irrational  animals^  but  as  to  the  employinjj 
nouns  or  verbs  f ,  or  fenteoces  compofcd  out  of  themy 
in  the  explanation  of  our  fentimenCs  (the  things  thai 
tmployetl  being  founded  not  in  nature,  but  \n  pofiior.y 
this,  he  feems  to  poiTefs  by  way  of  peculiar  eminence, 
hicaufe  he  alone  of  all  mortal  beings,  partakes  of  a  fotJ 
which  can  move  of  itfelf,  &c. 

Ammonius  de  Interpretatione,  p,  51, 

■f  Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  whole  of  language,  a:  £ 
fyftem,  into  muns  and  -ucrbs, 

and 
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and  the  progrefs  obfervable  in  ttiem,  may 
ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  confirm  this  : — 
they  at  firft  ufe  cries,  only,  or  uncouth 
irregular  exertions  of  voice,  with  fignsj 
until  art,  in  other  words  precept,  and 
example,  regulate  thefe  founds : — the  firft 
advance  is  made  by  an  ingenious  method 
of  founding  the  vowels,  (of  which  fome 
further  explanation  will  be  given  in  the 
fequel)  as  the  notes  of  the  gamut  are 
commonly  at  firft  learned  j  without  any  con- 
neflion  with  time,  or  that  arrangement 
vvhich  is  called  a  tune :  when  the  five: 
vowels  can  be  diftinftly  founded  and  dif- 
criminated,  then  an  eafy  monofyllable  is 
learned,  as  Ba,  Be,  &c. ;  for,  befides  the  dif. 
tindt  found  of  the  vowel,  it  is  only  the 
comprejfton  of  the  lipSy  before  utterance  of 
the  vowel,  that  makes  the  fyllable,  Ba,  and 
fo  on. — Having  acquired  fyllables,  (of  the 
combination  of  which  the  longeft  world  or 
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polyfyllabk  is  made)  all  words  of  courfe 
may  be  pronounced  -.—for  exam-pie,  taking 
firfl:  a  a'o;-^/  of  one  fyllable. — Suppofe  ilio 
learner  to  be  perfeft  in  pronouncing  Ba  \ 
then  by  placing  the  tongue  in  fuch  a  pofi- 
tion  as  to  add  2",  (which  is  no  more  than 
preffing  the  top  of  the  tongue  clofe  againft 
the  upper  gum)  the  word  Bat  is  formed : 
thus  articulation  of  one  word  is  learned, 
in  which  two  out  of  three  letters  are  con- 
fonants. — Being  perfeft  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, he  next  attains  the  idea,  which  this 
form  of  articulated  breath  conveys,  by  hav- 
ing the  objefl:  or  thing  itfelf  placed  before 
his  eyes,  and  pointed  at ;  thus  he  knows 
the  name  of  Bat,  and  when  he  fees  it 
again,  or  when  the  idea  of  the  thing  fo 
called  occurs  to  his  mind,  he  knows  how 
to  utter  its  name. — He  foon  eafily  learns 
to  diftinguifh  perfons,  as  Charles,  William, 
Jchn,  by  the  prepofitive  pronouns  fingular, 
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7,  Ton,  He ;  alfo  the  words  fignifying  the 
moft  common  and  familiar  actions,  as  eat^ 
drink,  xvalk  ;  next  the  connexion  of  fub- 
llantive  and  attributive^  or  noun  and  verb, 
as  /  (Charles)  cat,  you  (William)  drink, 
he  (John)  walks,  then  (fuppofmg  him^ 
firft  to  have  learned  xht  form,  (in  writing, 
and  fpeech)  and  the  tneaning  of  bread). 
he  compofes  a  compleat  fentcncc,  as  7 eat, 
bread,  and  afterwards  fentences  lefs  fin^- 
ple.  _  This  is  the  natural  progrefs.of,  the , 
^rt  of  fpeech,  and  whoever  will  take  the  ^ 
paiiis  to  attend  to  the ,  gradual  advances 
therein  made,   by  children,   in  general, 
cannot  fail  to  obfervfe  it.— The  chief  dif- 
ference is,  that  fuch  as  hear,  make  a  variety  , 
of  experiments  whh  their  organs  of  fpeech j 
to  imitate  the  founds  they  hear,  before, 
they  hit  upon  the  right  pofition  to  effeft  itj 
but,  at  length,  by  perfeverance,  and  re-^ 
.  pcatedly  comparing  by  their  ear  their  own 

pro 
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produftion  of  founds  with  that  of  oiher^, 
th'ey  arrive"  ati  j.ufl:  arti'culation;  generally-, 
however,  long  before  they  k'flcJ-.v  the  nature 
of-  many  things  whofe-  names  they^  prd- 
nounce  :  beginning  ufually  wiih  thofe'  ealjr 
words  in  which  the  confonants  are  labials,  or 
formed'  wholly  by  the  lips,'  ns  Pa  pa,  Ma 
ma  *,  &c. — whereas  thofe,  whd-ar'e  void''of 
hearing,  learn  (or  are  taught)  to  "vocalize 
and"  articulate  their  b^ejithi  hf  feelin&  -iu^ 
p^iifig,  inftead  of  by  the  other  fenfe,  and 
arrive  attheknowledgeof  the  connesionaii'd 
import  of  words  and  fentences,  by  inculca** 
tion  and'fludy  of  their  forms,  in  charaftersi 
and  in  enunciation  in  lieu  of  the  more  eafy 
mode,  which  hearing  perfons  enjoy. — The 

•  "  That  this  5s  the  natural  orc'er,  and  that  the  lip's 
"  are  the  firll  organs  of  fpeech,  exer:ed  by  children, 
*'  may  be  known  from  this,  that  the  words  Tapti,  or 
^^"Baba,  and  are  the  terms,  u fed  by  children 

*'  for  Father  and  Mother,  in  almoft  all  the  languages 
•*  of  the  world."    Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading,  p.  39, 

F  2  former 
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former  may  be  compared  to  perfons  who 
acquire  the  art  of  mufic  by  rote,  or  merely 
by  their  own  imitative  powers  and  endea- 
.■vours,  the  latter  to  thofe  who  are  taught  it 
by  inftruaors,  fyftemaiically. 

What  is  the  inference  from  the  preceding 
propofitions  ? 

The  inference  intended  is,  that  the  only 
natural  language,  already  defcribed,  may 
be  methodized  and  formed  into  a  prafti- 
cable,  intelligible  fyftem,  by  all  pffejfed  of 
underjlanding,  of  the  injlruments  of  voice, 
and  articulation. 

Taking  for  granted  that  itwill  be  allowed,  . 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  are  bleffed  with  the 
ufual  important  fcnfe  of  hearing-,  it  remains 
only  to  be  proved,  that  it  is  prafticable  and 
intelligible  likewife  by  the  deaf. 

Is 


I 
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Is  it  incredible  that,  a  perfon  void  of 
hearing,  may  by  feeling  the  vibration,  or 
efficient  caufe  of  vocal  founds  in  the  throat, 
inwardly f  and  by  application  of  the  touch 
cutwardly^  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  mere 
impulfes  of  breath,  learn  by  perfevera;ice 
and  affiftance,  to  know  when  he  gives  the 
different  tremulous  motions  of  the  air, 
which  we  diflinguifli  by  the  vocal  founds, 
A,  E,  1,  0, 17? 

Is  it  incredible,  that  fuch  a  perfon  after- 
wards by  attentively  looking  at  others 
when  fpeaking,  and  by  feei-ng  how  they 
place  their  lips  and  tranpofe  their  tongue ^ 
occafionally,  to  the  teeth ^  gums,  and  pa- 
late,  for  the  combination  of  the  confonants 
and  vowels,  (hould  learn  in  time,  to  imitate 
the  pronunciation  of  all  the  various  fylla- 
bles,  which  immediately  compofe  word>, 
and  eventiially  language  ? 

F  3  All 
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.   All  words  are  modified  undulation^  of  air, 
.juade  fignificant  to  the  mind,  by  focial 
compadl,   or  confent. — The  firft  ftep  to 
.language  is  to  form  them,  the  next  to  com- 
prehend their  meaning. — It  hath  been  al- 
ready premifed  that  vowels  are  the  funda- 
.jnentals,  and  exprelTcd  with  little  or  np 
aftion  ,of  the  loquclary  organs,  like  fepa- 
rate,  fimple  notes  in  a  flute,  independent 
of  timey  flats,  iharps,   refts,   he. — That 
when  thofe  are  learned  by  the  method 
juft  bip'ed  at,  articulation  of  the  moft  eafy 
fyllables  is  next  to  be  inculcated,  fliewin^ 
the  formt  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  utter- 
ance, at  the  fame  time;— thus  bringing  the 
pupij  gradually  on  from  fyllables  to  words, 
ffom  words  to  fentences,  firft  fimple,  then 
compound,  until  he  becomes  capable  pf 
pvery  kind  of  compofition. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed^  that  the  method 
of  inftruaing  fuch  deaf  perfons  muft  be 

ex- 
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extremely  tedious,  and  laborious  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  greateft  poffible  trial  of 
"his  patience ;  but  it  is  the  purpofe  of  this 
eflay  to  prove,  that  it  hath  been  reduced 
to  practice,  and  that  ;/  is  pradifed  with 
great  fuccefs,  at  frefent,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  defcribe  particularly  the  inge- 
nious rnode  in  ufe.  If  a  perfon  can  be 
brought  to  fpeak  at  all,  and  is  i^ot  defi- 
cient in  intellefls,  application  and  perfe- 
Tgrance  in  a  judicious  method  may  enable 
him,  7noJi  tindoiihtedly,  to  make  vaft  im- 
provements in  the  faculty  of  fpeech :  this 
is  demonftrated  in  the  removal  of  the  mo  [I 
violent  impediments  of  ftammerers,  which 
is  alfo  completely  effefted  by  the  fame 
gentlemen  who  profefs  the  other  art,  of 
which  more  in  its  place  : — ^the  greateli; 
orator  of  Greece  was  at  firft  almoft  an  un- 
intelligible ftutterer  :  by  long  labour  and, 
indefatigable  perfeverance,  he  overcame 
all  difficulties,  and  in  fpite  of  nature  be- 
F  4  came 
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came  the  paragon  of  eloquence  :  his  foli- 
loquizing  on  the  fea-coafl:  near  the  roaring 
furges,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  (if  true) 
flrongly  fiipports  the  argument  that  the 
ufe  of  articulate  language  is  not  only,  not 
7iatiiraly  but  flowly  progreflive  and  of  dif- 
ficult acquifition,  although  it  may  be  at- 
tained, by  right  application  and  long  prac- 
tice, even  under  the  greateft  difad vantages ; 
— "  labor  omnia:  vine  it. ^' 

It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  De- 
piofjjenes  is  any  inftance  in  proof  that  the 
deaf  may  acquire  fpeech  ; — but  fo  true  is 
it  that  the  voice  is  governable  by  the  eyes, 
that  the  gentlemen,  to  whole  merits  this 
art  is  indebted  for  its  preftnt  degree  of 
perfection,  haye  publicly  adopted  as  their 
motto,  the  phrafe  which  is  borrowed  for  the 
title  of  thefe  pages,  viz. 

*«  vox 
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"  vox    OCULIS  SUBJECTA," 

or  (as  ic  7nay  be  engliflied) 
Voice  made  vlfible. 

After  all  that  has  been  advanced,  coii- 
viclion  may  be  ftill  wanting  to  many: — 
Fads,  however,  are  incontrovertible,  and 
witnelTes  or  vouchers  of  fa(:fs  in  point,  arc 
at  hand,  "  out  of  the  mouths  and  pens  of 
more  than  two  credible  witneffes  the  fait 
fliall  be  eftablifhed". 

The  following  pafTages  are  extrailed  from 
the  feveral  beforemcntioned,  in  order  of 
time,  who  have  treated  on  this  fubjeft, 
and  borne  teftimony  to  the  various  fuccefs 
of  the  art  in  fame  few  inftances ;  after 
which  the  author's  own  evidence  ftiall  be 
given. 
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Firft — Extraft*  from  Dr.  Bulwer's  Philoco- 

phus,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Friend, 

printed  '.6^2, 

"  C  H  A  P.  XV. 

*'  So  lazie  and  flugglilh  are  the  naturall 

inclinations  of  mod  men,  that  they  are 

prone  to  limit  the  infinite  capacity  of 

man,  and  the  effefts  of  his  admirable 

"  obfervations    to   known   and  common 

"  matters :  whereas,  confidering  his  abili- 

"  ties,  and  the  faculty  of  his  braine,  there 

*^  is  no  accident  of  imperfedion  that  may 

"  befall  him,  but  with  the  indulgent  co- 

« operation  of  nature,    he  may  worke 

*  himfelfe  either  out  of  it,  or  invent  a 

fupply  to  the  defeat  and  inconveniences 

"  of  it :  for  a  notable  infliance  of  the  in- 

**  duftnous  felicity  of  an  obferving  wit  in 

this  kind,  wee  are  extraordinarily  be- 

«  holden  to  that  gallant  and  learned  knight 

*  N.B.  The  /J>sllittg  in  thele  extrafts  is  copied  c,c- 
^"Xly  imsnihc  origifiai,  ^. 
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*f  Sir  Keru'l/ue  Digby.  That  whereas  k-i* 
therto  the  undcrftanding  of  zvords  by  the 
"  motions  of  the  lips  Iiaih  been  an  art  whicJi 
^<  we  have  heard  indeed  that  many  bav-c 
"  pretended  thereunto,  yet  hath  it  been 
"  thought  deceitful  and  Icarce  to  be  ere- 
"  cited,  he  afF  rds  us  an  example  of  aa 
"  artift,  who  fublimed  this  art  unto  an  ^ 
"  mji  incredible  pertedlion. 

*'  The  hiftory  of  this  rare  atchievement 
"  of  art  is  thus  delivered  by  that  honour' 
f  able  relator  Sir  Kenehne  Digby. 

There  was  a  nobleman  of  great  qua- 
f  lity  that  I  knew  in  Spaine^  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Conftable  of  CaflUe,  who 
"  was  taught  to  heare  the  founds  of  -words 
with  lii^eyes  (if  thisexpreflion  may  be  per- 
"  mitted).  This  Spanilli  lord  was  hQvx\deafey 
*'  fo  deafe  that  if  a  gun  were  fliott  oiFclofe  by 
his  eare  he  could  not  heare  it,  and  confe- 

"  quemly 
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**  quently  he  was  dumbe  \  for  not  being 
"  able  to  heare  the  found  of  words,  he 

could  never  imitate  norunderftand  them: 
**  the  lovelinefle  of  his  face,  and  efpecially 

the  exceeding  life  and  fpiritfulneffe  of 
*'  of  his  eyes,  and  the  comlineffe  of  his 
**  perfon,  and  the  whole  compofure  of  his 
*'  body  throughout,  were  pregnant  fignes 

of  a  well  teraper'd  mind  within,  and 

therefore  all  that  knew  him  lamented 
"  much  the  want  of  mcanes  to  cultivate  it, 
"  and  to  embrue  it  with  the  notions  which 
**  it  feem'd  to  be  capable  of,  in  regard  of 
"  itfelfe,  had  it  nor  been  crofs'd  by  this 
"  unhappy  accident,  which  to  remedy  phy- 
"  fitions  and  chyrurgions  had  long  em- 
«'  ploy'd  their  fkill,  but  all  in  vaine.  At 
"  the  laft  there  was  a  priell:  who  under- 

tooke  the  teaching  him  to  underftand 
♦"^  others  when  they  fpoke,  and  to  fpeake 
<' hirafelfe  that  others  might  uuderftand 

him, 
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"  hiin,  for  which  attempt  at  firft  he  was 
*'  laugh'd  at,  yet  after  fame  years  he  was 

look'd  upon  as  if  he  had  wrought  a 
*'  mii-acle.  In  a  word,  after  Jirange  pa- 
*'  tie  nee,  conjiancie,  and  pains ^  he  brought 
"  the  young  lord  to  fp^ak  as  diftinftly  as 
"  any  man  whatfoever  ;  and  to  underftand 
**  fo  perfe£lly  what  they  faid,  that  he 
"  would  not  loofe  a  word  in  a  whole  dayes 
**  converfation.  I  have  often  difcourfed 
"  with  the  prieft,  whilft  I  waited  upon 
"  the  prince  of  Wales  (now  our  gracious 
"  fovereign)  in  Spaine,  and  I  doubt  not 
**  but  his  majefty  remerabreth  all  I  have 
"  faid  of  him,  and  much  more  :  for  his 
"  majejly  was  very  curious  to  obfervey  and 

enquire  into  it.  It  is  true,  one  great 
"  raifbecoir.ingnelTe  he  was  apt  to  fall  into 
"  whilft  he  fpoke  :  which  was  an  uncer- 
"  tainty  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  for  not 
"  hearing  the  found  he  made  when  he 
3  "  fpoke, 


\ 
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^^vfjpoke,.  he  could  not  ftcadily  govern^  the 
**'^pitctl  ofi'his  voice,  but  it  would  be  fome- 
*f  tini,e&  higher  and  fometrmei'lowerj  thougK 
'■^for  the't^oft  part  what  he  delivered  toge- 
**'thcr,  be  ended  in  the  fame  key  as  he 
*^'began  it.  But  when  he-  had  once  fuf- 
**  ferad.  the  pailiige  of- bis^  voice  to  clofe, 
firat  .'the  ope^iing^  it  againy  chance',  or  the: 
♦'"meafure  of  his.  earn-eftneffe  to  fpeak-cor 
**  raply-j.gavehinn  his-ton€,which  be  was  not 
**■  cajpabletof' modulating  by  fach  an  artifice 
f^^aflisireooFcled  Caius  Gracchus  ufed  vsfhen 
*f  paffibnM'n-  his  orations  to  the  people 
**^drDve  out  his  voice  vvith  too  great  a  ve- 
**'hemencfe  or  (hrillnelTe.  He  could  dif- 
'^cern:  iEi> another  whether  he  fpoke  Ihrill 
**"o.n  loWj  and  he  would  repeat  after  any 
"  body  any  hard  word  whatfoever,  which 
*^'the'  prince- tried  often,  not  only  in  Eng- 
^'  liJJy,  but- by  making  fome  Welch  mtn  that 
**^fervcd  his.  highneffe  fpeak-e  words  of 
'their  language,  which  he  fcL  perfeaiy 
7  "  ecchoed. 
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ecchoed^  that  I  confcfft;  I  wondred  more 

at,  that,  than,  at  all  the  reft ;  and  his 
*f,  maft^r  himfelfe;  would  acknowledge  that 

the  rules :  of  his  art  reached  not  to 
**  pr.oduce  ,  tha^t.  e;ffeft)  wjthi  any  certainty. 
*M  And  therefore  concluded  this  in  him 

muft  fpring  from  other  rules,  he  had' 
"  framed  unto  himfelfe  out  of  his  own  at- 
"  tentive  obferv^tion  ;  which  the  advantage 
*'  which  nature  had  juftly  given  hira  ia 
*'  the.  fharpnelTc  of  fcnfes,  to  fupply  the 
**  want  of  this,  endowed  him.with  an  abi- 
**  lity  and  fagacity,  to  do  beyond  any  other 

man  that  had  his  hearing.  He  exprefled 
"it  furely  in,  a  high  mcafure  by  his  fo 
*'  exa6t  imitation  of  the  Welch  pronuncia- 
"  tlon  :  for  that  tongue  (Uke  the  Hebrew) 
"  employeth  much  the  guttufal  letters,  and 
"  the  motions  of  that  part  which  fiaraeth 
*'  them,  cannot  be  feen  or  judged  of  by 
*'  the  eye,  otherwife  than  by  the  effect 

the/ 
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they  may  happily  make  by  confent  in 
"  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  expofed  to 
*'  view.  For  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
"  what  they  faid  fprung  from  hisobferving 
*'  the  motions  they  made,  fo  that  he  could 
"  converfe  currently  in  the  light,  though 
"  they  he  talked  to,  whifpered  never  fo 
"  foftly.  And  I  have  feen  him  at  a  dif- 
"  tance  of  a  large  chamber's  breadth,  fay 
*'  words  after  one,  that  I,  (landing  clofe 
*'  by  the  fpeaker,  could  not  hear  a  fylli- 

ble  of.  But,  if  he  were  in  the  darke, 
"  or  if  one  turned  his  face  out  of  his 
**  fight,  he  was  capable  of  nothing  one 
«*  faid."  Sir  Kenelme  Digby. 

Secondly — Extrad  from  Dr.  Holder. 

"  March  4,  166?.. 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
*'  Society,  ordered, 
"  That  a  Difcourfe  prefented  to  the  R. 
"  Society,  intituled  Elements  of  Speech, 

or 
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"  or  an  ElTay  of  Enquiry  into  the  Natural 
"  Produftion  of  Letters,  with  an  Appendix 
"  concerning  Perfons  Deaf  and  Dimb  by 
«'  W.  Holder,  D.  D.  Fellozv  of  ihe  Royal  So- 
"  ciety,  be  printed  by  Martin,  Printer  to 
"  the  Society. 

"  Brouncker,  Prcf." 


*'  It  having  happciied  to  me  Tome  years 
"  paft  to  have  been  deeply  engaged  In  this 
"  fame  confideration  of  the  alphabet,  by  a 
"  worthy  defigne  of  giving  relief  to  a  deaf 
"  znd  dumb  perfon  in  the  year  1659,  re- 
"  Commended  to  my  care,  and  being  at  lad 
"  prevailed  with  by  divers  perfons,  who 
*'  I'cme'mber  the  fuccejs  of  that  enterprize, 

to  communicate  the  way  and  method  I 
**  then  ufed,  I  have  adventured  to  publifli 

nriy  thoughts  concerning  the  nature  of 
^'  letters,  more  in  refpe£l-bf  the  Appendix, 
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"  or  application  of  them  to  that  excellent 
"  purpofe,  &c."  . 

Pref.  to  Elem.  of  Speech,  by  Holder: 

But  the  chief  defign  here  intended  by 
"  this  account  of  the  natural  alphabet,  is 
*•  to  prepare  a  more  eafie  and  expedite 
"  way  to  inftruft  fuch  as  are  deaf  and 
"  dumb,  and  dumb  onely  by  confequencef 
"  of  the  want  of  hearing  (by  Shewing 
"  them  the  proper  figures  of  the  motions' 
"  of  the  organs,  whereby  letters  are  framed)^ 
*'  to  be  able  to  pronounce  all  letters  and 
«  fyllables  and  words,  artd  in  a  good  mea- 
"  fure,  to  difcern  them  by  the  eye,  whea 
"  pronounced  by  an  other. — And  although 
«'  this  cannot  be  dire6lly  and  immediately 
taught  and  learnt,  as^  to  every  particular 
"  letter  of  the  alphabet  (as  will  be  fufE- 
"  ciently  manifeft  in  the  enfuing  difcourfe) 
«  ycc  he  who  has  this  exa<ft  knowledge  of 

«  of 
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*'  of  the  nature  and  difFercnce  of  letters, 
*'  by  knowing  withal  whdt  can  be  done^  and 
what  cannot  be  immediately  performed, 
"  will  be  able  to  purfue  fuch  an  attempt 
*^  with  fteadinefs,  and  having  made  his  firft 
"  progrefs  in  what  is  obvious  and  fefible, 
"  will  then  (without  expence  offiuiilefs 
*'  labour)  proceed  to  feek  out  and  invent 
*'  other  ways  to  compafs  about  and  accom- 
"  plifli  his  defigned  efFe£l. 

"  And  by  thefe  ways  (as  J  my f elf  ha%<t 
**  made  Jome  experiment )  it  is  not  impojfible, 
no,  nor  very  diflScult  to  be  done,  even 
in  thofe  who  were  born  deaf  and  dumbJ* 
Holder's  Elem.  of  Speech,  pp.  1 5,  16. 

"  Neither  did  any  fvich  hopes  or  ambi- 
"  tion"  (as  thofe  of  rectifying  alphabets 
univerfally)  "  fet  my  thoughts  on  work, 

but  partly  the  worthlnefs  and  curiofity  of 
"  this  fubjeft  in  itfelf,  and  chiefly  the 
G  2  ^'  great 
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"  great  ufe  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
"  the  nature  of  letters,  and  fpeech,  in  di- 
"  refting  to  a  fteady  and  e^edual  -way  of 
"  injlrii^ingdeafand  fl'//7«Z'perfons,to  obtain  a 
"  reafonable  perfe£lion  of  utterance  of  fpeech , 
"  and  to  difcern  (in  fome  meafure)  with 
"  their  eye,  by  obferving  the  motions  of 
the  mouth,  what  others  fpeak :  and  to 
"  that  end,  I  have  added  to  this  Effay  an 
"  Appendix    relating  that  defign,  both 
"  which  I  hope  and  promife  myfelF,  will 
«  find  a  candid  reception,  from  (hofe  who 
,<«{lvall  confider  thefe  poor  and  flight  pa- 
"  pers,  as  a  work  of  charity  and  compaf- 
«  fion,  and  may  be  acceptable  to  them,  as 
"  it  is  pleafing  to  myfelf,  to  have  ftudied 
"  relief  for  the  calamitous  and  deplorable 
«  condition  of  perfons  deaf  and  dumb" 

Holder's  Elements,  pp.  109,11  o. 


«  Now 
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<f  Now  as  to  the  mofl  general  cafe  of 
"  thofe  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  I  fay,  they 
<'  are  dumb  by  confequence  from  their  deaf- 
«  nefs,  onel^  becaufe  they  are  not  taught  to 
ffeak.—T\\t  natural  part  of  fpeech,  viz. 
words  made  of  letters  by  fuch  exquifite 
"  various  articulations,  is  learnt  by  much 
*'  p-aElice  and  imitation  ;  and  much  more 
the  artificial  part,  viz.  inftitutim  of  figni- 
ficancy  of  language^  cannot  be  acquired 
"  without  great  help  of  inftruftion  :  and  to 
"  that  end,  the  tong  and  ear,  fpeaking  and 
*'  hearing,   hold   a    correfpondence,  by 
*'  which  we  learn  to  imitate  the  found  of 
*'  fpeech,  and  underftand  the  meaning  of 
"  it  :   but  he   that  never  hears  a  word 
"  fpoken,  nor  can  be  told  what  it  fignifies, 
"  it  is  no  wonder,  if  fuch  an  one  remain 
"  fpeechlefs :  as  out  of  queRion  any  one 
"  mujl  £ffl_(though  of  integral  principles) 
who  frontj  an  infant  fliould  be  bred  up 
G  3  "  among 
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"  among  ?nuteSf   and  have  no  teaching, 
«  Sneh  then  is  the  cafe  in  hand,  that  ihey 
"  Mt'h(3  want  that  fence  of  difdpline  (hear- 
ifig)  are  alfo  by  confequence  deprived  of 
fpeech,  ilot  by  any  immediate  organicut 
indifpojition,  but  {or  wmt  oi  difciplinei-^ 
«'  Finding  then  a  perfon  in  this  condition,  not 
*'  c(7pabk  of  hearing,  if  we  would  endeavouf 
*■  to  make  ufe  of  the  organs  of  fpeech 
"  (fuppofed  to  be  of  fufEcient  conftitution) 
*<  there  is  no  way,  but  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  other  learned  feiife,  which  h  feeing, 
and  to  find  out  foitie  means  (although 
"  farther  about,  and  more  laborious)  of 
"  inftruaing  him  by  his  eyes,  and  (hewing 
«'  him  the  vifible  motions  and  figures  of 
"  the  mouth,  by  which  fpeech  is  articu- 
*'Med.,   and  to  apply  the  dcflrine  of 
«'  letters  to  this  ufe  and  purpofe  is  the  de- 
♦*  fign  of  this  Appendix,  where  our  fu-ft 
''.biifmefs  had  need  to  be  to  animate  the 

"  under- 
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«  undertaker,  and  conlider  whether  it  be 
"poffible  or  no;  for  it  muft  confefled, 
«'  that  there  lie  in  the  way  great  objeaions 
«  and  difficulties,  which  feem  to  difcouragey 
^'  and  portend  fuch  a  defign  unfefible  :— 
"  but  I  doubt  not  to  Ihew  you,  how  to 
"  overcome  thofe  feeming  demonftrable 
«'  impoffibilities,  and  (hew  how  truely  it  is 

faid,  vemt  miferis  folertia  rebus." 

Holder's  Appendix  concerning  Perfons 
Deaf  and  Dumb,Y>V'  ii5> 

Then  intervene  feme  general  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding, ufed  and  recommended  by  him 
(Dr.  Holder)  which  are  omitted  for  bre- 
vity's Cake. 

"  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  hi  (lories  of 
*'  thofe  who  could  difcern  fpeecb  by  their 
"  eye  zve,moJi  of  fuch  as  having  had  knovv- 
*'  ledge  of  language,   and  a  readinefs  in 
G  4  fpeaking. 
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»'  -fpe;iking,  falling  afterwards  into  deaf- 
tiefs,  hiive  loft  the  vfs  of  fpeech,  but 
^'  ftill  retein  tlie  memory  of  it :  now  if  we 
*'  can  by  induQ.ry  make  any  deaf  and  dumb 
perfon  reajonably  perfect  in  the  language 
«'  ai;d  pronunciation,  he  may  alfo  be  capa- 
ble  of  the  fame  privilege  of  underjland- 
«f  ing  by  the  eye  what  is  fpoken,  thoiigh  the 
*'  letters  fingly  pronounced  are  ambiguous, 
"  and  may  deceive  him  :  in  fhort,  though 
"  ii  be  impofljble  for  a  deaf  perfon  by  his 
eye  accurately  and  certainly  to  diftinguilh 
"  letters  y?^^/^  fpok^fU  (as  it  is  likewife  iri 
«'  words  equivocal,    fpoken,    and  letters 
^'  whifpered,   to   ihofe  that  bear)  yet  in 
traft  of  fpeech,  as  a  dubious  'word  is 
"  eafily  known  by  a  coherence  with  the 
reft ;  and.  a  dubious  letter  by  the  whole 
word,  fo  may  a  deaf  perfon,  having  at- 
tained  a  competent  knowledge  of  laq- 
guap-e,  apd  aflifted  by  an  acute  fagacity, 
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by  feme  more  evident   word  difcovered 
by    his  eye,  know  the  fenfe,  and  by 
'  the  fence,   other  words,   and   by  the 

•  words  the  obfcurer  letters,  and  fo,  not- 
'  withftandingthis  difficulty  objefled,  make 
'  good  ufe  of  this  ialiitution,  not  onely  to 
'  fpeak,  bnt  in  a  good  raeafure  (fo  far  as 
'  to  ferye  for  converfe)  know  what  others 

*  fay  to  him  :  and  the  rather  bepaufe  hav- 
'  ing  learnt  by  his  eye,  and  being  inured 
"  to  that  kind  of  obfervatiou,  he  is  quicker 
"  to  perceive  the  motions  of  articulation  and 

conj  tinctures  of  letters  in  v/ords,  tha'a  we 
*'  can  eaJiJy  iinagine.— Having  thus  fur- 
^'  mounted  the  difficulties,  I  fhall  mention 
*'  fome  fuch  things  as  give  encouragement 
*^  to  this  enterprize:  and  firff,  that  which 

was  before  hinted,  that  in  deaf  and  dumb 
^'  perfons,  their  necejjlty  excites  a  great  ob- 

fervation  and  fagacity^  to  fupply  their 

defefts,  and  to  bear  up,  and  maintain 
3  "  converfe 
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*'  coaverfe  with  others  who  enjoy  the  be- 
nefic  of  all  their  fenfes.  And  being  de- 
*'  nyed  communication  by  the  ear,  their 
"  eyes  are  the  more  vigilant,  attent,  and 
"  heedful,  which  renders  them  much  more 
capable  of  being  improved  by  direftions 
"  and  inftrucTions  applied  to  that  fenfe ; 
*'  and  gives  a  delight  and  encouragement  to 
«  thofe  who  teach  fuch  apprehenftve  fcho- 
*c  lars."  Ibidpm,  pp.  125—128. 

"  Language  being  defined  a  connexion  of 
« the  heft  ftgnes  for  communicationy  and 
"  written   language  'v'lftHe  fignes  of  the 

fignes  audible  :  and  the  elements  of  each 
««  refpeaively,  and  the  correfpondence  andmu- 
"  tual  affiftance  of  each  to  the  other,  being 
«  fuch,  as  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe  is 
"  more  fully  fhewn  ;  you  have  a  great 
«  help,  by  f^e-u^lng  letters  and  words  tcnV- 
"  ten,  to  condua  a  deaf  perfon  on,  in  ex- 

"  ercifmg 
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«'  ercifing  him  to  exprefs  the  fame  by  pro- 
"  nunciation,  und   whatfoever   you  gain 
"  upon  him  this  way  will  be  reteined,  and 
"  made  ufe  of  in  the  other:  add  to  this 
"  the  j^/;M/r^^/^  curiofity,  Txud/iijgn^ar  excel* 
*'  k7icy  of  thedefign,theconfideration  where- 
"  of  will  fuftein  the  patience,  and  animate 
*'  the  induftry  of  him  vvho  fliall  undertake. 
"  it. —  Kaving  thus  confidered  Vi'hat  ground 
"  and  encouragement  there  may  be  for 
"  fuch  an  undertaking  :  I  fliall  now,  \i\ 
the  plainefl:  manner  I  can,  lay  down  fuch 
dire5lims  and  rules,  as  /  myfelf  have  made 
trial  o'^  to  injlrucl  a  deaf  petfoii  to  make 
"  ufe  of  his  organs  of  fpcech,  and  ceafe  to 
be  dumb,  enjoying  the  great  felicity  of 
*'  that  raofl:  expedite  way  of  commuuica- 
tion ;  which  may  ferve  till  fomc  more  able 
**  p.  rfoH  Hiall  be  excited  by  improvements 
and  Additions  to  give  n  greater  pafefucn 

«'  to 
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"  to  this  defigne  : — firft  make  your  own  al- 
"  phabet,  &c."  Ibid.  pp.  131,  2. 

Then  follows  his  particular  method,  which 
is  omitted  alfo. 

"  Now  befides  thefe  dircftions  already 
*'  given,  you  will  find  when  you  come 
"  to  praflife,  that  your  own  earneftnefs 
«  and  contention  to  effect  what  you  are 
"  about,  will,  continually,  whileft  you 
"  are  at  work  with  him,  fuggeft  to  you  fe- 
"  veral  artifices,  whereby  to  make  him 
"  better  apprehend  what  you  would  have 

hira  pronounce,  which  cannot  To  well  be 
«  tho't  of,  beforehand,  nor  rules  Jet  down 
^*  for  it  in  writing. 

Now  when  the  labour  and  patience  of 
getting  the  alphabet  is  over,  the  main 
difEculty  is  overcome.  —  Having  thus 

"  made 
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"  made  him  learn  the  alphabet,  and  the 
"  charaa-ers  of  it,  next,  (or  together  with 
"  the  other)  teach  him  an  alphabet  upon 
"  his  fingers,  or  feveral  parts  of  his  hands, 
"  by  placing  the  letters  there,  which  you 
*'  may  devife  at  pleafure." — For  example, 
"  particularly,  let  the  extremity  of  the 
"  thumb  and  four  fingers  of  the  left-hand 
"  (when  any  of  them  is  pointed  at  by  the 
"  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by  any 
"kind  of  fefcue)  fignify  the  vowels  a, 
*'  e,  h  0,  K," — 8cc.  &c.  p.  151. 

"  I  had  once  in  ray  thoughts  to  contrive 
"  a  method  of  Grammar  and  DiAionary 
"  for  this  ufe  :  of  grammar,  more  than  I 
*'  can  now  comprife  in  Ihort  hints :  and  the 
"  latter  alphabetically,  containing  the  words 
**  of  the  language  which  the  deaf  perfon  is 
**  to  learn ;  as  fuppofe  Engliih :  and  the 

"  ex- 
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,<*  ^xpoficion  being  a  repr^fentation  of  the 
figure  of  fo  many  words  as  can  be  de^ 
*'  {cubed  i  and  of  fhe  rell  by  fucb  other 
"  lignes  asmigbi.beithought  pf,refcriingthe 
**  fynonimasto  thofe  which  h-ave  expofuions ; 
"  by  which  he  might  luejp  hiwfelf  X9 
"  know  -tli^  meauing  of  ftich  words,  as  he 
"  fljould  ujeet  witb^  aJjid  by  often  looking 
«»  on  it^ain  the  knowledge  of  words  :  bu£ 
*'  the  occafion  of  exciting  3Jid  exercifing 
*'  ray  thoughts  being  unhappily  removed* 
"  I  went  no  farther ^  but  hope  to  fee  thena 

perfefted,  by  thofe  who  fliall  meet  with 
"  ilich  like  occafions :  and  indeed  fuch  a 
« ,w,Cy:k  as  this,  is  not  to  be  perfefted  bf 
*'  ,fl:udy  alone,  but  mufl:  and  will  receive 

mjiny  hints  and  helps,  rand  to  be  thought 
"  on  otherwife,  whilft  the  endeavour  is  ex- 
*'  cited,,  being  under  cxp£rii}ient  and  frac^ 

iice:  but dio far  as ;IiLad  occafion  to  fliidy^ 
*^  and  pra£iife  with  happy  fuccefs,  I  have 

"  faith- 
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"  faithfully  imparted,  and  wilh  it  may  be 
*•  ufeful  to  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  it*" 
Holder's  Appendix  to  Elem.  of  Speech, 
pp.  156,  7,  8. 

Thirdly--Extra£l  *  (and  tranjlation)  tjf  a 
letter  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  WalUs\ 
(one  of  the  firfl:  promoters  of  the  Inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Society)  to  Dr.  Thnmas 
Beverley i  reprinted  1765  in  Latin,  an- 
nexed to  his  Latin  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  Language,  and  entitled 

*  Extraded  from  the  Latin  publication,  for  tht 
more  particular  fatisfadlion  of  foreigners. 


«  Epiildla 
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"  Epiftolaad  D.ThomamBeverle}'',  de  miitiSy 
"  furdif^ue  informaadis. 
"  Sept.  XXX.  1 698. 
"  Clariffime  Vir, 
**  Literas  tuas  Sept.  22,  datas,  pod  all- 
quot  dies  accepij    Quibus  cafum  narras 
*•  familiae  cujufdam  (cui  tu  notus)  vere 
**  plorandum,  quod  ex  0^0  liberis  jam  viven- 
**  tibus,  quinque  funt  plane  tnutii  furdique 
(&  quidera  ideo,  ni  ^zWov^  muti,  quia 
"  furdi).    Petis,  ut   velim  tibi  indicare, 
quibus  modis,  poffu  his  defedtibus  optime 
**  fubveniri. — Qtiippe  qui  noveris  (quod 
"  intelligo)  D.  Alexandrum  Popham  (adhuc 
"  ni  fallor  in  vivis)  quem  (furdum  natum) 
*'  docueram  ego,  (jam  ante  annos  quafi  34 
aut  35)  difiinEle  loqu:  (utut  metuo,  ne 
"  iftius    aliquid   quadantenus  jam  fuerit 
"  oblitus :)  atque  fermonem  loquelarem  ea- 
"  tenus  intelligere,  ut  potuerit  animi  fua 
"  fenfa  (mdiocriter)  fcripto  inlinuare,  at- 

"  que 
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Tranflation. 

"  Letter  to  Dr.  Beverley,  &c. 

**  Honoured  Sir, 

*•  Your  letter  of  the  2 2d  September,  I 
"  received  fome  days  ago,  in  which  you 
**  relate  a  traely  deplorable  cafe  of  a  cer- 
"  tain  family  (of  your  acquaintance)  that 
"  out  of  eight  children  now  living,  five  are 

abfolutely  deaf  and  dumb  (and  indeed 
**  dumb,  unlefs  I  miftake,  hecaufe  deaf.) — 
*'  You  requefl,  that  I  would  Ihew  you,  by 

what  means,  thefe  defers  may  beft  be 

remedied. — For  you  know  (as  I  under- 
**  ftand)  Dr.  Alexander  Popham  (who  Is 
"  ftill  living,  if  I  miftake  not)  whom  ( being 
"  horn  deaf)  I  had  taught,  (now  about  34 
**  or  35  years  lince,)  to  fpeak  diJiinSily  (al- 
*'  though  I  fear  left  fomething  of  it  may 
"  have  been  now  in  a  meafure  forgotten) 
"  and  fo  far  to  underftand  common  dif- 
H  "  courfe 
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que  ab  aliis  fibl  fcripta  intelligere  :  quod 
&  ante  feceram  de  D.  Daniele  Whaley 
«  (jam  nuper  mortuo)  qui  fuerat  inde  a 
'  puero/«r^^«^-—A^i>s  aliquot  qui  non  fue- 
«  rint  furdi,  fed  ita  Unguis  impedita,  ut 
'  vel  plane  balbutirent,  &  loquendo  titu- 
barent,   aut  literas  faltcm  aliquas,  vel 
<c  non  omnino,   vel  non  nifi  hsfitantera 
«  proferre  poffcnt,   docui  diftinae  &  ex- 
«^  pedite  proferre  fonos  iUos,  quos  ante  non 
potuerant :  ita  ut  difficultatem  illam  vel 
plane  fuperaverint,  vel  ita,  faltera  ut  vix 
"difeerni   poffet.-Alios  aliquot  furdos 
-  loquelam  docere  non  aggreffus  fum  :  fed 
«  folurnmodo  ut  res  feriptas  mediocriter 
«  intelligerent,  fuaque  fenfa  fcripto  qua- 
dantenus,  •infinuarent :  qui  tempore  non 
"  longo  progreffus  eos  fecerint,  rerumque 
plurimarum  notitiam  acquifiverint,  multo 
u  ultra  quam  quod  putabatur  fieri  poffe  a 
quoquam  in  eorum  circumftantiis  pofuo 

"  fuerintque 
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courfe,  that  he  could  communicate  his '  1 
"  thoughts  in  writing  (tolerably  well)  and 
"  comprehend  what  was  written  from 
"  others  to  himfelf.  Which  alfo  I  had, 
"  before,  done  by  Dr.  Daniel  Whaley 
"  (lately  dead)  who  had  been  deaf  from 

the  time  he  was  a  boy. — Some  others, 
•*  who  were  not  deaf^  but  had  fuch  impe-v 
*'  diraents  in  fpeech,  that  they  either  ab- 
*'  folutely  hefitated  and  ftammered  in  fpeak- 
"  ing,  or  could  not  utter  fome  letters,  at 
"  all,  fcarcely,  or  at  leafl:  not  without  ftut* 
**  tering,  Thave  taught  dijlindly,  and  readily 
"  to  produce  thofe  founds  which  before  they 

could  not;  fothattheyfully  overcame  that 
"  difficulty,  or  fo  far  as  that  it  could  fcarcely 
*'  beperceived.  Someother^<?fl/perfonsI  did 

not  go  the  length  of  teaching  fpeech,  but 
"  only  that  they  might  underftand,  tolerably, 
"  things  that  were  written,  and  could  com^ 
"  municate  in  fome  degree,  in  writings  their 
"  own  thoughts:  who,in  no  longtime,might 
Hz  "  mak^ 
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"  fuerintque  plane  capaces  acquirendi  (fi 
«  plenius  exculti)  uUeriorm  cognitiomm  qu« 
"  poffet  fcripto  impertiri. 


"  Prioremhujus  penfi  partem  (nempe  ut 
/'  doceantur  loqui  fi  prius  muti.  aut  expe- 
»  dite  loqui  fi  prius  hasfuantur)  expedirc 
"foleo,  indicando,  quo  fitu  moiuque  dif- 

ponenda  funt  guttur,  lingua,  labia,  cs- 
•«  teraque  loquendi  organa,  pro.  fingulis  re- 
»  fpeaive  fonis,  inter  loqiiendura  adhiberi- 
"  folitis  :  quippe,  his  rite  difpofitis,  fpi- 
"  ritus  ex  pulmone  afflatus,  eos  formabit 
-  fonos,  five  fe  audiat,  five  uon  audiat, 

qui  fic  profert. 
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make  that  progrefs,  and  might  acquire 
•*  the  knowledge  of  many  things,  much 
"  beyond  what  might  be  thought  poffible  to 
"  be  done  by  any  one  in  their  circum- 
"  ftances,  and  have  been  fully  capable  (if 
^'  more  cultivated)  of  acquiring  ihcgreatejl 
*y  degree  of  knowledge  which  can  poffibly  be 
!^  imparted  by  writing. 

*'  The  firfl:  part  of  this  tafk  (as  they  may 
'*  be  taught  to  fpeak,  if  before  dumb,  or 
"  readily  to  fpeak  if  before  with  i raped i- 
ments)  I  ufe  to  forward,  by  Ihewing  by 
"  what  pofition  and  motion,  the  parts  of 
the  throat,  the  tongue,  Hps,  and  other 
"  organs  of  fpeech,  are  to  be  difpofed  for 
"  each  of  the  founds  refpcd^ively,  wont  to 
"  be  applied  in  fpeaking.    For  by  the  right 
"  difpofuion  of  thefe,the  breath  being  expel- 
"  led  from  the  lungs,  he  who  thus  produced 
"  it,  will  form  thofe  founds,  whether  be  do^h 
"  oy  doth  doib  not,  bear  them. 

"     .  H  3  "Of 
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"  De  hac  fonorum  omnium  loquelarium 
**  formatione  refpefliva,  diftindlam  ego  du- 
*'  dum  tradidi  rationem  (omnium  credo  pri- 
*'  mus  qui  hoq  aggreffi  funt)  in  Tradtam  de 
"  Loquela  (pr^fixo  meje  de  Lingua  Angli- 
"  canaGrammaucae)annoi653  primumedi- 
"  to.  Atque  hac  fretus  oxigm^Whaleum  pri- 
"  mo»deinde  Pophamum doQu'i^yoces  quafvis 
"  cujufvis  lingua:  diflinae  proferre  (faltem 
"  quas  i/fe  pr£em  pronunciare)  ;  et  quidera 
^'  Polonicarum  difficilliroas  (domino  Polono, 

qui  aderat,  exigente,  faftumque  compro- 

bante,  &  admirante)  :  exterofqne  docui, 
«  fonos  noftroS  expedite  proferre,  quos  ipfi 
"  fibi  fenferint  impoffibiles.— Eftque  hac 
<'  duarum  brevior  pars  operis  (utut  cenferi 
*',foleat  magis  (lupenda).  Verum  haec, 
,H  abfque  reliqus,  non  magno  foret  ufui. 

Nam,  verba  tantura  proferre,  pfittacorum 
"  inftar,  ignorato  interim  quid  fignificent 
*'  baud  vita:  fommodis  inferviret.",  &c.  &c. 

pp.  267,  8,9. 

"  Scd 
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"  Of  this  refpe£^ive  formation  of  all  the  lo- 

quelaryfounds.Ihavefometimeagogivena 
**  diftina  account  (the  firfl:  of  any  one,  I  be- 
•«  lieve,  who  attempted  it)  in  a  Treatife  of 
"  Speech,  prefixed  to  my  Grammar  of  the 
"  Englifli  Language,  firft  publiflied  in  the 
"year  1653:  and  relying  on  this  begin- 
"  ning,  I  firft  taught  IVhaley,  then  fo-pham, 
"  diftin£lly  to  utter  any  words  whatever  {even 
"  aslmyfelf  could  pronounce)  and  indeed  the 
««  moft  difiicult  of  the  PoUfh,  (to  the  ap- 
"  probation  and  admiration  of  a  certain 
**  Polifh  lord  who  came  to  prove  the  faft,) 
*'  and  I  have  xzxyghx.  foreigners  readily  to 
"  pronounce  our  founds,  which  they  them- 

felves  had  thought  impoffible. — And  this 
"  part  of  the  work  is  but  the  Ihorter  of 

the  two  (howfoever  it  may  be  imagined 
**  the  moft  aftonilhing).    But  this,  without 
"  the  reft,  would  be  of  little  ufe. — For  to 
"  pronounce  words  only,  like  parrots,  being 
H  4  "  ftiU 
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"  Sed  reliqua  pars  operis  (ut  fcripti  fer- 
"  raonis  ufus  habeatur)   eft  id  qtiod  tu 
«'  qusris. — In  orcine  ad  hunc  fermonis 
"  ufum,  eft  imprimis  neceflarium  ut  mutos 
"  (informandus)  difcat  fcribere,  quo  fit  quod 
*'  oculo  reptffifentet,  id  quod  fonus  (litera- 
"  rum)  folet  auribus  exhibere. — Erit  de- 
«  inde  valde  commodum  (quia  penna  cum 
»«  atramento  non  fempcr  pr^fto  eft)  ut  do- 
«  ceatur,  quo  pado  poffit  fmgulas  liieras 
«  defignare  (puta  fitu  motcve  digid,  ma- 
«  nus,  aliufve  partis  corporis)  quod  loco 
"  fit  fcriptJE  literas ;  verbi  gratia,  ut  quin- 
«  que  vocales  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  uotentur  apici- 
«  bus  quinque  digitorum    reliquae  liters 
<'  h,  c,  d,  he.  alio  fitu  raotuve,  ut  commo- 
«  dum  videatur,  et  ex  pafto  conveniat.- 

«  Poftea, 
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*'  ftill  ignorant  of  their  fjgnification,  would 
**  not  ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  life." 

Pp.  267,  8, 9. 

**  But  the  remaining  part  of  the  work,  that 

he  may  attain  the  uk  of  wntien  language, 
*'  is  that  which  you  feek. — In  order  to  this 
"  ufe  of  language,  it  is  in  the  firft  place  ne- 
*'  celTary,  that  the  duml/  perfou  (to  be  in- 
"  ftruded)  fliould  learn  to  write,  by 
"  which  means  may  be  reprefented  to  the 

eye,  that  which  the  found  (of  letters) 
"  is  ufed  to  exhibit  to  the  ears  :  it  will 
*'  then  be  very  convenient  (as  pen  and  ink 
"  is  not  always  at  hand)  that  he  (hould  be 
"  taught  in  what  manner  each  of  the  letters 

may  be  fvgnified  (fuppofe  by  the  pofition 
"  and  motion  of  the  finger,  hand,  or  any 
"  other  part  of  the  body)  which  may  be 
"  in  (lead  of  written  letters.  For  example, 
*'  that  the  Sve  vowels  may  be  noted  by  the 

ends 
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Poftea,  docendus  eft  fermo,  eadem  tnethodo, 
**  qua  pueri  folent  linguam  edifcere  (quam 
•*  forte  plurimi  vix  aniraadvertunt) :  cum 
"  hoc  faltem  difcrimine ;  pueri  fonos  aure 
«*  difcunt :  mutus  figna  (eorum  fonorum 
"  indicia)  difcit  oculo.  Sunt  autem  turn 
«  hccc,  turn  illi,  pariter  ad  placitum  figni- 
*'  ficantia,  earundem  five  rerum,  five  no- 
**  tionom. 


"  Atque  ut  pueri  folent  primum  difcerc 
"  rerum  nomina  ;  fic  commodum  eft,  huic 
*♦  muto,  gradatim  fuppeditare  nomenclatu- 
*•  ram ;  qua  contineantur  aliquam  multa 
«  nomina  rerum  paflim  occurentium  & 
"  oculo   obviariura,    (ut  indicari  poffint 
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"  ends  of  the  five  fingers :  the  other  letters 
*'  b,  c,  d,  &c.  by  other  pofitions  and  rao- 
**  tion,  as  may  feem  convenient,  and  as 
may  be  agreed. — Afterwards  he  is  to  be 
"  taught  fpeech,  by  the  fame  method,  which 
*'  boys  ufe  to  learn  a  language  (which 
*'  perhaps  very  many  have  fcarcely  ever 
thought  of)  with  this  difference  alone, 
children  in  general  learn  founds  by  ths 
"  ear,  a  dumb  perfon  learns  ftgns  (which 
"  are  images  of  thofe  founds)  by  the  eye  : 
"  for  both  thofe,  as  well  as  thefe,  arc 
"  equally  fignificant,  at  pleafure,  either  of 
"  things  or  of  ideas. 

*'  And  as  boys  are  wont  at  firft  to  learfi 
"  the  names  of  things,  fo  it  is  convenient, 
**  to  fupply  this  mute  perfon  by  degrees, 
"  with  a  vocabulary,  in  which  let  there  be 
*'  contained  any  number  of  names  of  things 
"  commonly  occurring  and  obvious  to  the 

"  eyes, 
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"  res  his  nominibus  refpondentes.)  Qus.  ao- 
"  mina  commodoordine  fint  difpofita,  fub  va- 
riis  titulis;  non  confufe,  fed  eo  ordine,  fi- 
tuque  diftributa   (per  varias  columnas 
*'  aliafve  debitas  in  charta  pofuiones,)  ita  ut 
*'  ipfo  fitu  fuo  infinuent  oculo  quam  inter 
**  fe  refpeftum  habeant  res  his  nominibus 
'"indicate.     Verbi  gratia;   ut  contraria 
«  vel  correlativa,  oppofitis  chartas  partibus 
«  fcribantur;  fubordinata,  feu  appendicula, 
"  principalibus  fubjefta.    Quod  memoris 
localis  (quje  dicitur)  vicem  quadantenus 
«  fuppleat.— Sic  v.  g-  in  una  chartula,  fub. 
"  titulo  mankind  (homo)  ftribantur  (non  ' 
"  confufe  fed  commodo  fitu)  man,  woman, 
"  thild  (boy,  girl) ;  atque  fi  libet,  nomina 
<«  quorundam  in  familia,  aut  alibi  cogni- 
*'  torum,  reliaislocisvacuis;  pro  nominibus 
aliis,  vocabulifque  cogeneris  naturae  inle- 
"  rendis,  prout  occafio  tulerit.— Turn,  m 
"  alia  chartula,  fub  titulo  body  (corpus) 

«  fcri- 
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"  eyes,  fo  that  the  things  maybe  fhewn  accord-. 
"  ding  to  thefe  names,  and  placed  in  con-. 
*'  venient  order,  under  various  heads ;  not 
"  confufedly,  but  in  that  method,  and  fo 

diftrlbuted  in  fituation  (by  various  co-  - 
*'  lumns,  and  other  proper  pofitions  011 
"  the  paper)  that  the  things  indicated  may 
**  communicate  by  their  fituation,  to  his 
"  eye,  the  relation  which  they  have  to 
"  thofe  name?.— For  inftance,  let  contrary 
"  things,  or  correlatives,  be  wrote  upon 
.**  oppoftte  parts  of  the  paper.— Subordinate 
*'  things,  or  appendages,  be  placed  under 
"  their  principals,  which  may  anfwer  ia 
"  fome  meafure  the  end  of  a  local  memory 
"  (as  it  is  called).    Thus,  for  example,  on 
*'  a  little  piece  of  paper,  under  the  head  or 
"  title  mankind,  let  there  be  wrote  (not 
"  irregularly,  but  in  a  convenient  fituation) 
"  man,  woman,  child  (hoy,  girl),  and  if 
you  pleafe,  the  names  of  any  body  in 
6  "  the 
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**  fcribantur  (fitu  item  commodo)  headf 
"  face,  forehead,  eye,  ^c,  ^c,  ^c. 

P.  270. 


Et 
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'*  the  family,  or  of  other  acquaintance, 
"  leaving  vacant  places,  for  inferting  other 
"  names,  and  terms  of  the  fame  nature, 
'*  according:  as  occafion  (hall  offer. — Then, 
"  on  a  little  piece  of  paper,  under  the  title 
**  hody^  let  there  be  wrote  (in  the  fame 
**  convenient  and  proper  fituation)  head, 
"face,  forehead,  eye,"  &c.  &c. 

P.  270. 

^be  continuation  of  thefedireBions,  confljling 
of  ex  ample  Sy  ef  many  of  the  obJeSls  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  each  fpecies  under 
its  refpe6live  genus,  together  ivith  an  inge- 
nious Compendium  of  a  fuitable  Grammar  or 
Accidence,  ufed  by  Br.  Wallis,  is  all  here 
omitted,  for  the  reafons  before  given. — The 
following  paragraph  therefore  will  cloje  the 
quotations  from  this  author. 


"  And 
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"  Et  quidem,  fi  mums  ille  fardufqac,  fit, 
"  alias,  bonce  indolis    et  qui  docet,  juftae 
"  fagacitatis,  potent  hie  tali  methodo  (gra- 
"  datiin  procedendo,  cum  debita  turn  do- 
**  centis,   turn  difcentis   diligentia)  intra 
**  unius  quafi  anni  fpatium  (expertus  lo- 
•*  quor)  majores  progreffus  obferYare,  quam 
"  quis  expeftaverit ;  bonaque  jacfla  fun- 
**  damenta  ulterioris  inftitutionis,  five  in 
**  rebus   religionis,   five   aliis  eruditionis 
*'  partibus,  quse  legendo  poffint  obtineri." 
Epiftola  D.  Wallifii  ad  D,  Tho.  Be- 
verley, pp.  279,  80. 

Fourthly — Quotation  or  extraft  from  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Amman  of  Amfterdam. 
"  Dijfertatio  de  Loquela." 
Anno  Dom.  1700. 
*'  Nec  tamen  diu  ibi  commoratusj  viri 
"  amicijjimi  precibus  Harlejiium  redire  lu- 

bent 
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And  indeed,  if  the  deaf  and  dumb 
"  perfon  be  otherwife  of  good  capacity, 

and  t;he  teacher  of  proper  fagacity,  he  may 
"  by  fuch  a  method  as  this  (proceeding 
"  gradually,  with  due  diligence  botli  of 
*'  the  learner  and  teacher)  wHhin  the  /pace 
*'  even  of  a  year,  (I  fpeak  by  experience) 

make  greater  progrefs  than  any  one  could 
"  expeft :  and  good  foundations  be  laid  for 
"  the  greaiefl;  degree  of  education,  either  in 

matters  of  religion,  or  in  other  parts  of 
"  learning,  which  can  pojfibly  be  obtained  by 
*'  reading. 

Letter  of  Dr.  Wallis,  to  Dr.  T.  Beverley, 
pp.  279,  80. 

Tranflation. 
•*  Amman's  Treatife  on  Speech, 
*'  Neither  did  I  long  abide  there,  for  1 
was  willingly  conflrained  by  the  entreaties 
I  *•  ©f 
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*  bens  adigebar,  jilia  ipfius  futda,  &  ob- 
'  furditatem  connatam,  mutay  erudiendi 
'  gratia  :  quem  fcopum  plus  fere  quam  at- 
*'  tigi,  8c  cventus  meum  patrifque  fpem 
*'  longe  fuperavit :  venupjfima  enim  ifta 
"  puella  angufto  duorum  menfium  fpatio 
*'  non  tantum  fatis  articulate  legebat,  fed 
*«  &  qujEvis  tarde  pronunciata  in  chartam 
"  conjiciebat :  jam  autem  de  quacunque  re 
"  non   inepte  confabulatur ;   alios  furda. 

licet  loquentis  oculis  audit }  &  ad  inter- 
"  rogata  promte  refpondeti 


Tandem  methodum,  qua  base  oniniai 
"  iUamdocui,  non  indignain  judicavi,- qua 
«  in  proximi  eraobiraentum,  fub  nomine 

"furdi 
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**  of  a  moji  friendly  man  to  return  to  Har^ 
"  km,  for  the  fake  of  inftru£ting  a  deaf 
"  daughter  of  his,  who,  having  been  bora 
"  deaf,  was  alfoJaw^,  which  purpofelalmofl 
**  more  than  efFefted,  and  the  fuccefs  far 
furpaffed  my  own  hopes,  as  well  asthofe 
**  of  her  father;  for  that  charming  girl 
'*  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  two  months  could 
'*  not  only  read  tolerably  plain,  but  alfo 
"  take  down  on  paper  any  words  flowly 
**  pronounced :  (he  now  converfes,  not  amifs, 
"  on  any  fubjeft ;  and,  although  deaf,  (he 
"  hears  with  her  eyes  what  others  fpeak, 
"  and  replies  readily  to  interrogations. 

"  At  length,  I  have  judged  the  method 
*'  by  which  I  taught  her  all  thefe  things 
*'  not  unworthy  to  be  publiftied,  for  the 
"  benefit  of  a  neighbor,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Surdiis  LoquetiSj  or  the  Deaf  Speaking, 

I  2  "  in 
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i<  fardi  loquentis,  publica  fieret,  domonim 
«'  jud'iciis  ulteriiis  ti^titehailda." 

Deaicatid  i^dydhmemmdde.  Differtati't 
de  Loqiielia. 


Candida  Leflori  Trafaito. 
«Novatibi&forfanincredibUis,videbitur 

'i'  B.  L.  hxc  noftra de  mmtuendls/wr doc^ 
•«  trina,non tartieninaudifaeft; fuerbnt enim, 
*c  ut  dudum  accepi,  quidara,  qulbus  eadem 
»*  cura  fuvt :  qui  autem  ii  fueritit,  &  quid 
«  effeceiint,  haflenus  me  latuit,  fanfteque 
»  teftor,  mihi,  antequam  ipfe  exeogitaram, 
ne  veftigium  ejus  apud  uUum  au£iorem 
»  occurnffe.-Cum  fexto,  ni  fallor,  furdo 
*'erudiendo  operam  darem,  familiariter 
"  noffe  mihi  contegit  illuflrura  ilium  philo- 
"  fophum  Fr/  Mere.  Van  Helmont,!  t^. 
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"  in  order  to  be  more  thoroughly  examined 
r*  by  judges  of  more  learning." 

Dedication  (of  I'realife  on  Speech)  to  John 
Hudde,  conful  of  Amfterdara,  1700. 

«•  Amman's  Preface  to  the  Reader. 
'«  New  and  incredible  as  this  art  of  ours 
of  inftrufting  the  deaf  may  feem  to  you, 
courteous  reader,  it  is  neverthelefs  not 
unheard  ol'.  for  there  have  been  certain 
"  peifons,   as  I  have  lately  underflood, 
who  have  had  the  fame  purfuits :  who 
"  they  were,  and  what  they  have  cfFefted, 
hath  hitherto  been  unknown  to  me,  and 
I  folemnly  declare,  before  I  myfelf  em- 
ployed  my  thoughts  thereon,  never  to, 
have  met  with  the  trace  of  it  in  any  au^ 
"  thor  whatever.    When  I  had  inftruaed 
«*.  the  Gxth  deaf  perfon  (if  I  raiftake  not)  I 
"  happened  to   be  familiarly  acquainted 
"  with  that  celebrated  philofopher  F.  M.. 
*y  yan  Hehnontj  now  among  the  foints,  who> 
I  3  "  g^ive 
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**  vdv  h  dyioig,  qui  ante  plures  annos 
*•  Alphabetum  quoddam  naturale  a  fe  edi- 
«*  turn  narrabat,  ubi  de  furdorum  natorum 
"  informatione  fe  cgiffs  teftabatur  ;  cum 
"  autem  me  inllituemem  videret  &  audi- 
*'  ret,  non  modo  me  fibi  nihil  debere,  fed, 

ut  erat  furama  vlri  ingenuitas,  fe  longe  a 
*'  me  fuperatiim  in  praxi  fatebatur.  Veruip 
"  dum  hsec  de  loquela  differtatio  fub  prxlo 

erat,  eodem  fere  tempore,  &  incidi  in 
"  locum  eruditiffimi  P.  Zach'ia  quaeft.  me- 
«'  dico-legal.  Lib.  II.  Tit.  ii.  Quasfli.  viii.  n. 
"  7.  ubi  cx  Vallefto,  Lib,  de  Sac.  PhilofopI^. 
*'  cap.  3,  narrat  de  Monacho  qui  furdos  ^ 
"  nativltate  loqui  docebat,  preterea  nihil 

addit :  &  reddita?  mil>i  funt  literae,  a 
*'  viro  clarifT.  Jo.  WalliSy  Mathemat,  Oxon,Ii 
*'  ProfefTore  ad  me  exaratce,  quibus  fe  ea, 
*'  quJE  in  furdo  mea  loquente  tradideram,  non 
«  modo  tentaffe,  fed  feliciter  olim  per?- 

gifle 
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*  gave  me  an  account  of  a  certain  natural 
alphabet  puolilhed  many  years  ago  by 
"  him,  in  which  publication  he  declares  to 
"  have  attempted  the  information  of  the 
"  deaf  born,  but  when  he  faw  and  heard 
"  me  teaching,  he  not  only  conPefffed  that 
*'  I  owed  nothing  to  him,  but  with  the 
hi^hefl  ingenuoufnefs  acknowledged  him- 
*'  felf  uery  far  exceeded  by  me  in  p  aWcc.—^ 
^'  But  while  this  Treatlfe  on  Speech  was 
f  in  the  prefs,  I  accidentally  fell  in  with 
?'  the  paHage  of  the  very  learned  P.  Za- 
"  chias  QueeA:.  Medico- legal,  Lib.  II.  Tic. 
•*  ii.  Quaft.  viii.  n.  7.  where,  (out  of  f^al- 
«  le^us,  Lib.  de  Sac.  Philofoph.  chap.  3.) 
"  he  tells  of  Monachus,  who  taught  thofe 
"  deaf  from  their  nativity  to  fpeak,  but 
"  fays  nothing  farther  ;  and  almoft  at  the 

V  very  fame  time,  letters  were  delivered 
"  addrefled  to  me  from  the  celebrated  John 

V  Wallis,  ProfelTor  of  Mathematicks  at  Ox- 

I  4  "ford, 
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"  giffe  mihi  fignificabat,  quafque  cum  rci. 
"  fponfo  ad  eas  dato,  ne  ^fopicae  inftar 
cornicis  alienis  fuperbire  plumis  viderer 
«  Prsefationis  loco  hie  inferere  volui,quofibi 
«  B.  L.  innotefceret,  quid  mihi  cum  tanto 
"  iiro  fit  commune,  &  in  quibus  ab  eo  di(- 
f<  feram."— Praefatio  ad  Leftorem. 


"  Verum  sraTiffimze  huic  cala.mita,ti  pro 
«  cumulo  accedit,  quod  orancm  refpuerc 
"  medicinam  ha£tenus  unanimiter,  quan- 
*♦  tum  fcio,  fuerit  credita,  &  propterea  in- 

fanibilium  numero  adfcripta  :  at  ego,  re 
**  ferio  raecum  penfitata,  mutorum  plerof- 
"  que,  quamvis  lo^ueU  orgaiia  haberent 

"  fana. 
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f  ford,  in  which  he  acquainted  me  that  he 
ff  had  not  only  tried,  but  happily  accom- 

pliftied  formerly  chofe  very  things  which 
«'  I  had  publiflied  in  my  book,  called  Sur-, 

dus  Loquens,  which  letters,  together  with 
V  my  anfwer  thereto,  left  I  (hould  feem, 

like  JSfop's  crow,  to  be  proud  of  others 
*'  wings,  I  have  refolved  tq  infert  in  this 
*'  Preface,  by  which  it  may  become  known 
"  what  I  had  in  common  with  fo  great  ^ 

man,  and  in  what  I  differed  from  him.'* 
AmmaQ-s  Preface  to  the  Reader. 


*'  But  the  weight  of  this  heavy  calamity 
'.^  Is  encreafed.  In  as  much  as  (fo  far  as  I 
*'  know)  it  h-ith  hitherto  been  univerfally 
*'  fuppofed  to  bid  defiance  to  every  re- 
*'  medy,  and  accordingly  ranked  among 
"the  incurable  evils:  but  I  have  tho- 
'*  roughly  and  feriouQy  confijdered  the  fub- 
"  jeft,  and  have  ohferved  that  the  moft  part 

««  of 
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'  fana,  talis  effe,  animadverti,  quod  fimul 
*  &  furdi  effent ,  quare  furditatem  quidem 
'  medeUm   admitttere  peniius  defperavi, 
'  de  loquela  autem  plane  aljter  fenfi.  Sermo 
enim  humanus,       cuiyis  cum  paulo  at- 
*'  tentius  mecum  contemplanti  patebir,  efl 
«'  miftura  quaedam  plurimorum  diverfi  ge- 
"  neris  fonorum,  quorum  varietas,  diaanie 
^«  id  ratione,  variis  organorum  quorunduiT\ 
^*  motibus  a  me  tribuebatyr,  quos  modo 
fatis  vifibiles  forent,  fufficere  arbitrabar, 
*A  ut  furdi  eos  oculis,  non  fecus  ac  cateri 
"  fonos  ipfos  auribus  difcernerent,  &  ita, 
loqui  tandem  difcerent.— Primum  rci  peri- 
*♦  culum  ipfe  coram  fpeculo  in  me  feci, 
ea^mque  ftatim  &  i^ilem  8c  poflibilem  ju- 

-  •*  dicavi 
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'  of  thofe  who  have  been  dumb^  although 
'  they  have  the  organs  of  fpeech  perfect, 
'  were  fuch  as  were  alfo  deaf;  whereforcj 
*  although  indeed  I  have  altogether  de- 
'  fpaired  of  deafncfs  receiving  a  remedy,  i 
'  have  been  of  a  very  different  opinion 
'  refpedling  fpeech.    For  human  language, 
*'  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  acten- 
*'  tively  confider  it  a  little  with  me,  is  a 
"  certain  compound  of  many  founds,  of 
different  kinds,  whofe  variety,  as  reafon 
fuggefts,  is  by  n^e  attiibuted  to  the  va- 
f  rious  motions  of  particular  organs,  which 
*f  being  fufGciently  vifible,  I  was  fatisfied 
f  that  the  deaf  might  difcein  thofe  molhns, 

V  by  the  eye,s,  in  like  manner  as  others  dif- 
**  cern  the  founds  themfelyes  hy  their  ears^ 

and  fo  might  learn  at  length  to  fpeak. — 

V  I  made  the  firft  trial  of  the  matter  upon 
<•  myfelf,  before  a  looking-glafs,  and  forth- 
*\  with  judge^l  it  both  yfeful  and  prafti- 

cable, 
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*'  dicavi,  non  rninorem  videns  inter  motu? 
^*  iftos  differentiam^  quam  inter  foiios  ipfos 
ff  &  eharafteres  ea$  exprimentes,  ex  eoquc 

tempore  furdum  aliquem  erudiendi^m  opi 
^*  tavi.  Amici  quibus  mentem  aperui, 
"  quofque,  ut  mihi  in  quasrendo  difdpulo 
*'  operam  darent  rogavi,  me  velut  infanum 
f  mathematicum  rifere,  brevi  tamcn  mutate 

fententia,  cum  difcipulum  ilUs  paulo  poft 
<f  &  lo^ueniem  &  legentem  fifterem.  Fraftci 
"  igitur  glacie  non  prius  deftiti,  quam 
"  tantum  negocium  ad  prepofitura  iinem 

perduxerim,  furdorumq^ue  fortem,  Divim 

adfpirante  Numifify  non  raodo  redderim 
"  tolerabiliorem,  fed,  et  vulgari  in  eo  prs- 
V  ftantiorem,  ficut  e^:enjpla  teftantur,  quod 
^'  alios,  voce  etiam  maxime  fubmilTa  lo- 
«  quentes,  intelligant,  aures  fuas  in  oculis 

gerendo- 
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"  cable,  not  feting  lefs  difference  between 
"  thofe  motions  than  between  the  founilr 
*'  themfelves  and  the  chnrafters  exprefling 
"  them,  and  from  that  time  I  wiflied  to 
"  have  a  deaf  perfon  to  inftru£t.  Friends 
«  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind,  and  thofci 
"  whom  I  requefted  to  procure  a  fcholar 
«*  for  me,  laughed  at  me,  as  a  mad  mathe-' 
*'  matician,  or  necromancer ;  they  very 
"  ihortly,  however,  changed  their  opinion^ 
«  when,  after  a  little  while,  I  produced 
"  to  them  a  fcholar,  both  /peaking  and  read-- 
"  ing :  having  thus  broke  the  ice,  I  did 
«•  not  defift,  untill  I  had  brought  the  bu^ 
«  finefs  to  the  propofcd  end,  and  (prompted 
"  and  encouraged  by  the  Divine  Being)  had 
'*  rendered  the  condition  of  the  deaf  no^ 
"  only  more  tolerable,  but  even  prefer- 
«♦  able  to  the  vulgar,  (as  examples  witnefs) 
«•  in  that  they  can  underftand  others  whea 
fpeaking,  even  in  the  very  lowefl  voicc> 
%  "  eaj- 
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"  gerendo. — Methodi  qua  id  efFeci,  fpeci- 
*'  men  ante  aliquot  annos  edidi,  quo  &  ex- 
^'  teri  e?.m  imitari  polTent,"  &c.  &c. 

Jo.   Conrad.  Amman  *'  de  Loquela/" 
Amflelodsemi,  1700,  pp.  3,  4. 
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"  carrying  (as  it  were)  their  ears  In  thelt 
"  eyes. — A  fpecimen  of  the  method  by 
"  which  I  effefted  it,  I  publiflied  fome 
**  years  ago>  by  which  even  foreigners  may 
"  imitate  it/'  &c.  &c. 

Amman's  Treatife  on  Speech,  entitled 

Dijfertatio  de  Loquela,  printed  at  Am.' 

fterdam,  1700,  pp.  3,4* 


Fifthly, 
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Fifthly. — Extraft  from  Herries's  Elements 
of  Speechi 
"  From  a  progrefs  fo  fimple  as  this,  Dr; 
**  Amman  informs  us,  that  in  a  ftiort  time 
*'  he  tanght  feveral  deaf  pUpils,  Hot  only  to 
"  ivrlte  and  fpeak  Correilly,  but  to  under- 
Jland  throughotit  what  they  had  written 
"  and  fpoken.    Nor  did  the  curious  art 
"  perifli  with  him :  it  is  praflifed  at  this 
*'  prefent  time  with  great  fuccefs. — Among 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  this  undertak- 
"  ing,  Mn  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh  is  de- 
fervedly  eminent*     It  may  be  found, 
«  however,  that  thofe  ingenious  gende- 
*'  men  purfue  a  plan,  fomewhat  different 
"  from  that  of  Amman,  which  I  have  now 
"  mentioned.    Every  mafter   will  adopt 
that  rriethod,  which  by  experience  he  finds 
«  to  be  moft  efFedual ;— an  object  so 

«  CURIOUS  AND   IMPORTANT   AS   THIS,  IS 

«  CERTAINLY   ENTITLED  TO  THE  WARM- 

*( 
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"  EST  ENCOURAGEMEKT  OF  THE  PtJELlC. 

—If  a  perfon,  who  has  been  deprived 
from  his   infancy  of  the  facukies  of 
«  fpeech  and  hearing,  can  be  raught  even  io 
converfe  intelligibly,  it  is  a  zvonderfiil  ac- 
"  quifition. — I  am   indeed  apprehenfjve, 
'*  that  even  with  the  uimoft  attention  be- 
"  flowed  upon  him,  he  will  fcarcely  be  able 
"  to  difplay  any  gracefulnefs,  or  harmony 
"  of  utterance. — The  charms  of  modulation 
"  are   excited    and   directed  by  hearing 
*'  alone.    Notwithftanding  this,  I  fee  no 
"  reafon  why  a  deaf  perfon  may  not  be 
"  taught  from  mechanical  principles,  to 
"  afcend  the  gradations  of  mufic.    If  by 
the  fenfe  oi  feeling  he  can  difcover  a  vo- 
"  cal  from  an  unvocal  found,  why  may  he 
"  not  produce  a  high  or  low  tone,  by 
**  elevating  or  depreffing  the   larynx  ? — 
*'  After  all,  the  nice  'variation  and  melody 
"  of  the  voice,  may  perhap?,  to  him,  re- 
K  "  main 
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"  main    an  impenetrable  myftery. — How 
**  grateful  then  ought  thofe  to  be  to  hea- 
*'  ven,  who  enjoy,  in  its  utraoft  perfeftion^ 
"  that  mod  valuable  and  enrapturing  fenfe 
"  of  hearing  1  who  can  thence  feel  and 
*'  imitate  every  air  of  mufic,  and  every 
"  modification  of  language  I — We  have 
"  now,   by   the    mofl    fimple  progrefs, 
*'  endeavoured    to    unfold    the  curious 
"  theory  of  articulate  founds :  we  have  af- 
"  certained  their  number,  arranged  them 
"  according  to  their  different  qualities,  and 
*'  defcribed  minutely  the  formation  of  each: 
*'  We  have  likewife  confidered  the  letters 
or  marks  by  which  they  are  reprefented 
*'.in  writing.    From  thefe  principles,  we 
«'  have  offered  fome  hints ^  with  regard  to  the 
"  befl  method  of  cultivating  the  voice  in 
"  children,  and  removing  impediments  in 
"  prcnanciation,  and  of  teaching  the  dumb 
"  iofpeak.^'    Herries'Elemen. pp.  78,9,80. 

As 
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As  the  efTefls  of  vvell-attcfled  praaica 
are  more  likely  to  convince  the  generality 
of  the  world  than  a  volume  of  reafonlngs, 
the  preceding  pages  may  be  fiippofed  to 
have  removed  every  doubt,  refpefting  the 
pojfibility  of  the  art  herein  treated  of,  and 
even  to  fatisfy  the  reader,  that  there  have 
been  yowiifinftances,  in  which  confiderablepro- 
grefs  hath  been  made,  heretofore,  at  va- 
rious times,  fince  the  middle  of  the  lafl: 
century  :  the  next  thing  propofed  is  to  de- 
monflrate  that  the  wonderful  art  is  now 
aftually  very  happily  pra^'fed,  wuhin  this 
iQand.    To  feme  it  may  feem  unneceffary^ 
if  not  whirafical,  to  defcribe  as  extraordi- 
nary, a  fchool  in  this  kingdom  ;  it  may  feem 
fuperfluous,  efpeclally,  to  adduce  the  fame 
inftance    that    others,    (and    authors  of 
note  in  the  literary  world)   have  already, 
in  their  works:  I  would  therefore  obferve, 
before  I  proceed,  that  notwithftanding, 
K  2  each, 
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each,  and  either,  have  given  a  falisfa6lory 
although  condfe  account  of  Mejfrs.  Braid- 
wood's  Academy,  yet,  in  the  firfi:  place, 
it  was  not  the  original  defign  of  their 
publications,  but  was  mentioned  (e7i  paf- 
fant)  only  as  a  curiofity  worthy  of  notice, 
and  confcquently,  if  their  judicious  and 
pertinent  remarks  on  it  are  obferved  by 
any,  it  mufl  be  accidentally,  in  purfuit  of 
feme  other  information  or  amufement : 
Whereas  topublidi  the  utility  of  this  Aca- 
demy, in  particular,  with  their  accounts  of 
it,  colledively,  alfo,  is  part  of  the  prof ejfcd  ob- 
je£i  of  this  Effay  •  befides  which,  a  parent's 
anxiety  for  an  only  and  beloved  fon  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  create  an  intereft,  and 
Simulate  to  attentions,  that  cannot  exift 
in  any  other  breaft,  nor  indeed  be  de- 
fcribed  by  any  words:  another  reafon 
is,  that  mine  were  not  only,  not  mere  vi- 
fits  of  ciiriofit)',  but  were  not  Ihort ;  the 

firll 
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fil-ft  was  near  fix  weeks,   the  latter  four 
zvceks,  during  which,  every  day  was  de- 
voted to  the   examination  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  my  child,    and  of  others  in 
the  fame  fchool,  and  of  many  days,  I  may 
fay,  every  hour  was  fo  devoted:  of  courfe 
it  will  not  be  deemed  vain  or  arrogant 
to  aflert,   that  none  of  the  refpeclable 
charafters  beforementioned  (quotations  from 
whom  are  hereto  annexed)  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fo  minute,  complete,  and 
incontejiible  a  knowledge  of  every  circum- 
ftance  as  one  who  made  it  his  bufmefs  and 
pleafure  for  near  ten  weeks. 

We  fliall  therefore  now  come  to  the  fe- 
cond  j^art  of  the  title-^page,  viz. 


PART 
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PART  II. 


A 

PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT 

O  F 

The  Academy  of  Mefrs.  Braidwodd of  Edin- 
burgh *,  (with  concurrent  Animadver- 
fions.) 

THIS  Academy  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
a  fpeculative  mind,  one  of  the  raoft 
interefting  and  wonderful  objeas  in  the 
world,  regarded  merely  as  a  fhilofo^hical 
curiofity. 

*  I  underlhnd  (fipce  the  commencement  of  this) 
from  Mr.  B.,  that,  by  the  advice  of  many  refpeflable 
charafters,  he'  has  in  contemplation  to  remove  his 
Academy  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  of  this 
illand. 

K  4  To 
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To  realize  (without  mature  confidera- 
tlon)  rhat  thofe  who  77e'V£r  heard  a  found, 
and  fl.il!  continue  deaf,  Ihould  be  capable  of 
uttering  articulate  expreffions,  with  grain- 
lua tit al  accuracy  ;  of  chufing  ihe  moft  proper 
vvuids  to  convey  their  ideas,  both  in 
fpeech,  and  in  written  language;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  "  io  bear  with  the  eye,"  or  (in 
other  words)  to  be  fo  acquainted  with  the 
various  pofuions  of  the  organs  of  fpeech, 
as  to  be  enabled  (generally)  to  know  what 
is  fpoken  by  another,  only  by  looking 
fteadily  at  the  countenance  of  the  fpeaker, 
is  really  fo  dilFtcult,  and  aflonifning,  that  the 
incredulity  of  the  world,  herein,  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at, — All  this,  however, 
I  myfelf  have  been  aftually  (with  raptures) 
a  witnefs  to  ; — I  fay,  generally  they  under- 
ftand  what  is  faid,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible 
to  know  infallibly  : — They  mufl  Jometimes 
miliakc,  many  v/ords  of  various  fignifications 

being 
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being  uttered,  or  articulated  with  nearly 
the  fame  a£tion  of  the  organs  (as  for  in- 
ftance /v/)  and  foeep)  :    The  occurrence 
alfo  of  equivocal  words  is  very  frequent  in 
difcourfe     which,    if  unconnefled  with 
others,  the  fenfe  cannot  be  determined  abfo- 
lutely  even  by  thofe  who  hear ;   but,  as 
other  words    in  a  fentence  explain  the 
meaning  and  application  of  fuch  equivocal 
words,  as  vain,  vein,  vane, — write,  right, 
rite,  and  many  others,  fo  thefe  deaf  per- 
fons,  if  they  can  difcern  one  fmgle  articu- 
lation, will  by  a  peculiar  quicknefs  of  fight 
and  apprehenfion,  and  long  pra£lice,  be  able 
to  reftify  any  miftake,  or  doubt,  in  the  ad- 
joining fyllables,  by  connedting  them  in 
their  mind  :  the  labials  or  lip-confonants, 
for  example,  B,  P,  M  *,  are  very  hard  to 

*  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  ufeful  Ledlures  on  the  Art  of 
Reading,  exhibit^  a  Scheme  of  the  Alphaht,  in  which 
he  makes  M  imafal  confonant,  p.  51; — but  Holder 
talis  it  a  nafo-dental  lahial. 

dif- 
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difcrimiiiate  V/ith  the  eye,  being  formed 
by  nearly  the  fame  motion,  or  appulfe  of 
the  lips,  with  only  this  difference  that  M 
occaGons  a  \ifible  contraction  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  nofe.    Suppofe  either  Ihoyld,  at 
firft,  be  taken  for  the  other,  yet  being 
after  a  time  perfeflly  acquainted  with  the 
component  parts  of  every  word,  reading 
alfo  in  the  countenance  of  the  fpeakcr, 
and  knowing  the  other  words  or  fentences, 
the  general  import  of  the  fubjecl-matter, 
they  are  feldora  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  which 
of  the  labial  confonants  *  are  ufed,  and  fq 
likewife  in  other  cafes —It  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  of  a  mere  philofophical  curiofity, 
but  of  an  art  of  the  greateft  utility,  that 
an  account  is  now  given. 

*  The  beforementioned  refpeftable  author  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Art  of  Reading,  makes  V  and  F  mre 
labials ;  whereas  (as  Holder  calls  them)  they  are  (as  J 
conceive)  labio-dentah,  or  formed  by  the  joint  opera- 
tion  of  //^ij  and  ieeib. 
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Like  every  thing  elfe  (however  great) 
this  Academy  hath   gradually  been  en- 
larged and  eftablifced  from  very  fmall  be- 
ginnings.   Mr.  Braidwood,  the  fcnior  pro- 
feffor,   firfl:  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
with  one  pupil,  in  the  year  1760. — As  the 
practical  part  of  the  art  was  then  new  to 
himfelf,  he  confequently  made  compara- 
tively flow  progrefs,  but  he  brought  that 
pupil  to  a  great  degree  of  accomplifliraent, 
(in  a  few  years)  in  fpeaking  and  writing ; 
and  fome  of  his  genuine  compofuions  in 
poetry,  which  I  have  feen,  are  excellent. — 
He  augmented  his  number  by  degrees,  and 
improved  his  method  :  his  prefent  coadju- 
tor, or  partner,  Mr.  John  Braidwood,  hath 
been  in  the  pradice  with  him,  now  about 
thirteen  years,  and  being  a  young  gentleman 
of  abilities  alfo,  and  great  application^  there 
is  reafon  to  hope,  if  his  life  fhould  be 
fpared,  that  many  improvements  upon  his 

pre- 
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predecefTor's  inventions  and  pra(5llce,  fug- 
gefted  by  experience,  will  yet  be  made  in 
this  ingenious  method :  as,  according  to 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  he  may  be 
expefted  to  furvlve  Mr.  Braidwood,  who 
hath  often  acknowledged  to  me,  that  his 
fuccefs,  in  confequence  of  new  difcoveries 
made  in  the  courfe  of  teaching,  hath  great- 
ly exceeded  what  was  at  fir  ft  his  high  eft,  or 
moftfanguine  expeftation: — Their  number 
of  fcholars  at  prefent  (of  both  fexes)  a- 
mounts  to  near  twenty,  including  feveral 
who  have  only  impedimenis  in  fpeech,  with- 
out being  deaf.— Thcfe  are  all  lodged  and 
boarded  under  the  fame  toof  with  the 
teachers ;  and  have  all  poffible  attention 
paid  to  their  health  and  comfort. — The 
,  apartments  for  the  lads  or  boys  being  fe- 
parate,  and  at  a  diftance  from  thofe  of  the 
young  women  or  girls. 


As 
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As  foon  as  they  rife  in  the  morning, 
they  all  repair  to  the  fame  fchool-room, 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfaft. — A 
certain  time  is  allowed  of  each  day  for  r^- 
creaiion,  in  which  the  tutors  are  generally 
as  much  engaged  and  employed  as  while 
in  fchool. — On  Sundays  they  are  exercifed 
in  moral  and  religious  fubjefls  during  the  _ 
forenoon. 

This  number  Confifts  of  various  ages 
from  five  to  upwards  of  twenty  years,  but 
thefe  gentlemen  have  inftrufled  feveral 
others  who  did  not  begin  until  more  ad- 
vanced ages :  thofe,  however,  who  are 
taken  in  hand  when  youngs  before  the  or- 
gans grow  ftiff  and  rigid,  (for  want  of 
ufe)  generally  fpeak'mo^  plainly,  and  plea- 
fantly. — Five  years  are  necelFary  to  give 
the  deaf  a  tolerable  general  underdanding 
of  their  own  language,   fo   as  to  read, 

write, 
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Write,  and  fpeak  it,  witli  cafe. — Tlie  ;;/^«- 
72er  in  which  this  is  effected  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  judged  of,  from  what  batb 
been  premifed : — namely,  by  fir  ft  Jhewing 
them  how  the  mouth  is  formed  for  produc- 
tion of  the  vowels,  letting  them  fee  the  exter- 
nal effeft  that  vocalized  breath  hath  upori 
the  internal  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
caufing  them  to  feel  with  their  thumbs 
and  fingers  the  vibration  of  the  larynx,  firft 
in  the  teacher,  then  in  themfeWes.— When 
they  found  either  of  the  vowels,  then  they 
are  fiiewn  the  uritten  form  of  what  they 
have  expreffed,  until  they  are  perfefted  in 
the  knowledge   of  the  vowels  or  vocal 
founds,  to  which  fucceeds  the  formation  of 
fyllables  and  words  as  before  defcribed, 
then  the  meaning  of  common  word?,  and 
finally  the  conJlru5lion  of  a  fentence  or  fen- 
tences,  out  of  which  all  defcriptions  of  the 
mind  or  will  are  compofed,  or  every  exhi- 
bition 
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bition  of  perception  or  voHticn  ;  which,  as 
before  obferved,  is  the  whoie  of  lan- 
guage *. 

In  order  alfo  to  eflfedt  this,  they  are  at 
firft  taught  the  ufe  of  the  letters  or  alpha- 
betical charaaers,  by  "names  (or  vocal 
forms)   explanatory    of    their  refpeaive 

*  If  then  the  leading  powers  of  the  foul  be  thefe 
two  (perception  and  volition)  i:  is  plain  that  every 
fpeechor  fentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  foul,  mull 
of  couife  refpeft  one  or  other  of  thcfe. — If  we  "ffert, 
then  is  it  a  fentence  which  refpefts  the  powers  of  per- 
ception, for  what  indeed  is  it  to  ajfert  (if  we  confider 
the  examples  above  alledged)  but  to  puUifi)  fome  per- 
ception  ei'.her  of  the  fenfes,  or  theintelledl? — Again, 
if  we  inicrrogdle,  if  we  command,  if  we  fray,  if  we 
•t^njh  (which  in  terms  of  art  is  10  fpeak  fentenct:s  in- 
terrogaivvi ,  i>nperati<ve,  precativc,  ov  optatH'c)  what  do 
Wd  but  publifh  fo  many  volitions  ? — For  who  is  it  that 
queftlons  ?  He  that  has  a  defire  to  be  informed— who  is 
it  thi\.  commands }  He  that  has  a  tvill,  which  he 
would  ha.e  obeyed — IV/jat  are  thofe  beings  that  either 
ivijh  or  pray  ?  Thofe  "Lvho  feel  certain  luants,  either  for 
thenifclves  or  others.  Harris's  Hermes. 


prac- 
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p  radical  powers,  fuch  as  eb  for  B,  ec  for 
C,  ed  for  Z),  fa  for  i^,  ga  for  G,  or  ou 
ioxW,  &c. 

After  this  acquifition  of  the  art  of  com- 
prehending all  the  various  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  fpeech,  all  wonder  muft 
ceafe  at  their  attaining  to  perfeftion  in 
other  arts  and  fciences,  language  being 
the  vehicle  or  inftrament  of  communica- 
tiQi-i ; — and  as  the  treatifes  on  each  art  and 
fcience  are  (in  thefe  latter  ages)  become 
fo  common,  when  they  are  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  any  publication,  they  are  in 
poffeflion  of  every  requifite  :  nothing  then 
'  but  their  own  application  is  needful :  that 
is  encreafed   in   ihem   by  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  its  abfolute  neceffity  ;  for,  as  to  la- 
gacity,  thefe  pupils  are>r  enough  from  any 
deficiency  therein. 


A  miC- 
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A  miftake  or  prejudice  .refpecSting  the 
methods  of  teaching  articubtiqn,  I  find  hath 
been  imbibed  by  fo,me,  upon  a  fuppofition 
that  harfh  and  fevere  metbo.ds  were  prif 
wtely  ufed,  ip  order  to  enforce  exertions 
contrary  to  their,  natural  difpofition  and  in- 
clinations, and  fuch  h  rigid  difcipHne  as  is 
foipetimes  praflifed  upon  perfoDS  unfortu- 
tunately  deprived  of  reafon.— This  error, 
I  am  bound  by  a  regard  to  truth,  (and  alfo 
in  jiiftice  to  the  worthy  charafters  of  thefe 
gentlemen)  to  confute:  it  is.no  lefs  ne- 
ceffary,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difcourag- 
ing  effects  of  fuch  an  idea.— Nothing  can 
poffibly  be  more  remote  from  a  true  de^ 
fcription  of  their  methods,  .fbjr  th.e  mdft  kind 
and  affectionate  mode  is  pradlifed,  much 
more  tender,  ingratiating,  and  confident 
with  the  ^7^1?  art  of  governmg  th$  human 
min4,  and  making  learning  g.  pleafure,  than 
lever  faw  at  any  other  fcbool :  the  beha- 
L  viour 
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\Iour  of  the  pupils  is  the  mofl  convincing 
proof  imaginable  of  this  they  enter 
punftually  the  fchool-room,  with  a  degree 
of  eagernefs,  they  really  love  their  learn- 
ing, not  regarding  It  (as  young  perfons  in 
general  do)  as  a  hardlhip  or  impofition,  but 
as  an  indulgence :  (the  "  drudgery"  there- 
fore mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  Progrefs  of  Language,  is  a  mere 
figurative  expreffion  as  it  relates  to  them, 
altho'  it  may  be  faid  literally  of  the  tutors, 
for  they  keep  in  no  fixed  feat  in  the  fchool, 
but  are  continually  moving  from  one  fcho- 
lar  to  another.) 

Such  a  remarkable  affeftion  and  grati- 
tude have  thefe  fcholars  to  their  teachers, 
that  I  knew  an  inftance  of  a  lady  who  was 
really  apprehenfive  of  fome  /ecret  charm, 
by  which  her  child's  affeflion  would  be 

more 
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more  ftrongly  fixed  on  Mr.  Braidwood  than 
on  herlelf. 

The  only  inflrument  made  ufe  of,  except 
their  own  hands  and  the  fingers  of  the  in- 
ftruflor,  is  (I  believe)  a  fraall  round  piece 
of  filver,  of  a  few  inches  long,  the  fize  of 
a  tobacco-pipe^  flatted  at  one  end,  with  a 
baH  (as  large  as  a  marble)  at  the  other  j 
by  means  of  thefe  the  tongue  is  gently 
placed,  at  firft,  in  the  various  pofitions  rc- 
fpeftively  proper  for  forming  the  articulati- 
ons of  the  different  letters  andfyllables;  until 
they  acquire  (as  we  all  do,  in  learning 
fpeech)  by  habit,  the  -proper  method. 

Thofe  who  know  experimentally  the 
tender  concern  of  an  only  parent  for  an 
only  fon,  even  under  the  happieft  circum- 
flances  of  natural  advantage,  may  ima- 
gine with  what  avidity  the  information  of 
L  2  this 
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this  Academy  was  firft  received :  Aitho' 
the  authority  was  unquettionable,  I,  like 
many  others,  (I  acknowledge)  had  doubts 
of  the  pradlicability  of  the  bufinefs  to  any 
Very  great  degree ;  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
'ikdWevei',  to  fend  my  fon  acrofs  the  Atlan- 
tic,- upon  Mr.  Braidwood's  agreeing  to  un- 
dertake the  tuition  of  him,  who  accord- 
ingly received  him  in  February,  1780. — ■ 
He  was  then  eight  y^ars  old  :  although 
fprightly,  fenfible,  and  quick  of  apprehen- 
fion^  yet,  having  been  either  born  deaf^  or 
having  loft  his  hearing  by  ficknefs  in  ear- 
lieft  infancy      he  could  not  at  that  time 
produce  or  diftinguilh  voml  founds,  nor 
articulate  at  all,  neither  had  he  any  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  words,  either  when 

*  His  deafnefs  was  firft  (accidentally)  difcovered 
at  the  age  of  fix  months,  when  my  folicitude  com- 
menced ;  for  I  was  then  well  apprized  that  the  natural 
confequence  muft  be  want  of  fpeech,  or  language, 
unlefs  a  remedy  for  his  deafnefs  couM  be  eiFe£led. 

fpoken. 
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fpoken,  in  writing,  or  in  print;  and  for 
ivant  of  hearing,  would  doubtlefs  have  re- 
mained as  fpeechlefs  as  he  was  born.— I, 
foon  received  the  pleafing  intelligence  thaf 
he  was  beginningto  articulate,  and  foon  after 
that  he  could  plainly  exprefs  (upon  feeing 
the  form  in  charaaers)  any  word  in  the 
Englilh  language. 

'  My  firft  vifit  to  him  was  in  May,  1781. 
It  exceeds  the  power  of  words  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  fenfations  experienced  at 
this  interview. — The  child,  ambitious  to 
manifeft  his  acquifiiion,  eagerly  advanced, 
and  addreffed  me,  with  a  diftincl  falutation 
of  fpeecb.    He  alfo  made  feveral  enquiries 
in  Jhort  fentences.— I  then  delivered  him  a 
letter  from  his  filler  (couched  in  the  fmpleji 
terms)  which  he  read  fo  as  to  be  under- 
ftood  •,  he  accompanied  many  of  the  words, 
ss  he  pronounced  them,  with  proper  gef- 

L  3  lures,. 
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tures,  fignificative  of  their  meaning,  fuch 
as  in  the  fentence,  "  write  a  letter  by 
"papa on  uttering  the  firjl  word,  he  de-- 
fcribed  the  aftion  of  writing,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  his  right-hand  i  the  fecond,  by  tap- 
ping the  letter  he  held  ;  the  third,  by 
pointing  to  me.rr-He  could  at  that  time  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer  very  properly,  and 
fome  other  forms,  one  of  which  in  parti- 
cular (which  I  had  never  heard  before) 
I  then  took  down  in  writing  from  his  repe-^ 
tition ;  a  convincing  proof  of  his  fpeaking 
intelligibly  *. — I  found  he  could  in  that 
fliort  time  read  diftindly,  in  a/low  manner^ 
any  Englilli  Book,  although  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  he  had  as  yet  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  many  words :  he,  however,  made 
daily  progrefs  in  that  knowledge.  As  to 
writing,  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  deaf 

*  The  copy  of  the  faid  Jhort  form,  uken  in  wricing, 
at  the  time,  is  In  the  Appendix. 

perfons 
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perfons  may  not,  by  imitation,  learn  that 
art  as  well  as  any  other  perfons ;  accord- 
ingly I  was  not  at  all  furprized,  that  he 
could  write  very  'plainly :  this  indeed  he 
did  with  uncormnon  readinefs  and  dexterity, 
and  feemed  not  a  little  proud  of  all  his 
new  attainments.— I  had  alfo  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  fee  fuch  fpecimens,  at  that  time,  in 
the  proficiency  of  others  ivbo  bad  been  longer  at 
this  Academy,  as  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  his  acquiring,  in  due  feafon,  a  perfeft 
acquaintance  with  language  both  oral  and 
written  i  and  that  he  would  be  capable 
of  any  art  or  fcience  whatever,  except 
mnftc  and  oratory. — Perfedlly  fatisfied  with 
his  fituation,  in  a  confcieWious  and  refpedt- 
able  family,  I  left  him  to  purfue  his  ftu- 
dies,   with  a  degree  of  hope  and  joy, 
which,  on  this  fcore,  I  had  never  expefled 
to  have  known. — On  my  next  vifit,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1782,  his  improvements  were  very 
L  4  per- 
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perceptible  in  fpeech,  the  conftrudion  of 
language,  and  in  writing  :  he  had  made  a 
good  beginning  in  arithmetic,  and  furpyiz- 
ing  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
painting. — I  found  him  capable  of  not  only- 
comparing  ideas,  and  drawing  inferences, 
but  exprcfTing  his  fentiments  with  judge- 
ment.—On  my  deliring  him  to  attempt 
fomething  he  thought  himfelf  unequal  to, 
I  fet  him  the  example  by  doing  it  myfelf : 
upon  which,  he  fliook  his  head,  and, 
■with  a  fmilej  replied  (diflin^tly,  ■y/D^  vece) 
*yTou  are  a  vian.^  Sir,  I  am  a  boy  " — 
Obferving,  that  he  was  inclined  in  com- 
pany to  con^erfe  with  one  of  his  fchoo!- 
fellovvs,  by  the  tacit  finger-language,  I 
alked-  him,  why  he  did  not  fpeak'-tb  him 
wi:h  his  mouth  ?- — To  this,  his  anfwer  was 
as  pertinent  as  it  was  concife,  "  He  is  deaf." 
Many  other  inftances  I  could  mention  of 
espreffions  of  the  mind,  as  proper  as  cotild 
4  be 
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be  made  by  any  boy  of  his  age,  who  had 
not  the  difad vantage  of  deafnefs. 

Several  letters  received  from  Mejfrs. 
Braidwoed,  (ferving  to  inform  of  his  im- 
provements, as  v/ell  as  to  Ihew  their  expec- 
tations of  him)  I  found  verified  ;  of 
fome  of  which  the  following  are  extrafls, 
viz. 

Edinburgh,  30  March,  1782. 
"  I  have  not  the  fmalleji  doubt,  but  IVlr. 
"  Charles  will  make  a  confiderable  figure 
"  in  life,  notwithjianding  his  misfortune : 
he  is  poffeffed  of  a  ftrong  genius,  and 
gives  very  great  application  to  every  part 
"  of  his  learning.  T.  B." 

"  Edinburgh,  20  July,  1782. 
"  We  moft  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
"  your  fon's  improvements  in  drawing,  and 

*'  in 
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**  in  every  other  branch  of  his  education  :  if 
"it  Ihould  pleafe  God  to  continue  his 
*'  health,  he  will  moji  undoubtedly  make  a 
♦*  confiderable  figure  in  life,  which  cannot 
**  fail  to  give  you  and  every  one  concerned 
*'  in  him,  great  fatisfaOion,  to  render  him 
"  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  happy  in 
"  himfelf,  and  an  honour  to  us.  You  may 
*'  depend.  Sir,  on  our  utmojl  attention  to 
*«  him  in  every  refpeft. 

As  to  the  plan  of  his  education  (men- 
tioned  by  you)  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
"  he  fliould  be  continued  in  the  ftudy  of 
*rthc  Englip  language,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy,  geometry,  8cc.  until  he  is  pretty 
««  much  matter  of  them.  We  think,  if 
"  Charles  is  raafterof  theEnglifli  langnage, 
*«  the  fciences,  the  French,  and  as  much 
*'  Latin  as  may  give  him  a  competent 
"  knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  words,  it 

"  would 
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*'  would  be  fufficient;  and  it  would  be  apity 
"  not  to  keep  him  employed  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  in  drawing,  that  appearing  to  be 
«  his  forte. — As  to  dancing,  we  refer  the 
"  time  to  yourfelf,  See. 

*'  T.  and  J.  Braidwood."  ,. 


In  fliort,  I  had  the  ampleft  opportunity 
of  being  convinced,  that  thofe  gentlemen  do 
teach,  and  have  taught  many,  (who  would' 
otherwife  have  remained  fpeechlefs  and 
ignorant)  fo  to  exercife  the  voice  and  or- 
gans, as  in  reality  to  /peak,  and  converfe  in- 
telligibly, (viva  voce)  and,  in  effeB  to  hear, 
as  well  as  write  and  read  grammatically, 
and  of  courfe  made  them  capable  (by  their 
own  application  and  affidulty)  of  attaining 
all  the  ufeful  knowledge  and  learning  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  fufceptible. — Se- 
veral (of  the  many  whom  they  have  dif- 
miffed  completely  taught)    are  now  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  public  offices,  counting  houfes, 
and  various  branches  of  bufinefs.  There 
was,  the  lad  time  I  was  in  Scotland,  a 
gentleman  at  Leith,  ( deaf,  from  his  birth  or 
early  infancy)  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Braidwood's.  This  gentleman  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, and  con verfes  upon  every  fubjeft 
very  fenfibly,  (and  as  agreeably  as  a  flow 
manner  will  admit)  ;  and  I  have  feen  many 
letters,  written  by  others  of  his  fcholars, 
of  both  fexes,  that,  both  with  refpedl  to 
grammatical  compofition,  and  fentiment, 
would  do  honour  to  any  gentleman  or  lady. 

The  degree  of  pronunciation,  of  which 
they  are  capable,  is  proved  by  experience 
to  be  much  greater  than  (until  lately)  was 
even  thought  foffible  by  Mr.  Braidwood 
himfelf ;  for  accent  and  emphafis,  ftrange  as 
it  may  feem,  are  not  unattainable  by  thofe 
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of  them  who  are  mofl  docile,  and  have  the 
happieft  conftruftion  of  organs,  and  good 
lungs  i  I  have  myfelf  aftually  heard  one 
of  them  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with 
a  better  accent  and  tone,  than  many  clergy- 
men do  in  the  deik. 

Thus  one  of  the  greatell  misfortunes  is 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  difadvantage 
in  converfing,  and,  in  faft,  in  many  re- 
fpeils  inferior -to  many  others.— =lt  is  to  be 
lamented,   that  the  fecial  enjoyments  of 
converfation  are  too  often  adulterated  with 
a  mixture  unworthy  of  rational  creatures. 
The  improvement  of  the:  mind,  and  it's 
preparation  for  the  more  refined,  intellec- 
tual enjoyments  of  a  future  ftate,  is  cer- 
tainly the  great  end  of  this  temporar}'-, 
progreffive  exiftencej  this  preparation  and 
improvement  it  appears  to  me,  MelT.  Braid- 
woods'  deaf  pupils  are  hereby  made  equally 

com- 
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competent  to  with  others  who  hear.*— 
They  may  become   meji  of  intelkii  and 

fcience,  and  capable  of  arriving  at  th^ 
fummit  and  completion  of  human  nature. 
^What  a  contraft  between  the  natural, 
ufual  ftate  of  perfons  born  deaf,  and  that 
which  (by  this  wonderful  mode  of  inftruc- 
tion  and  education)  they  are  brought  to  ! 

• — Their  parents  are  only  the  inftruments 
of  Providence  in  giving  them  fenfitive  and 
flm7«^z/ exiftence  :  but  as  rational  and  con- 
verfible  beings,  capable  of  fpiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  felicity,  they  may  truly  be  faid 

.  to  be  the  offspring  of  thefe  profeffors.  And 
if^  Alexander  the  Great  thought  himfelf 

-more  indebted  to  Arifiotle  who  infl:ru£ted 

-him,  . than  to  Fbilip  who  gave  him  life  and 

•empire,  how  much  more  fo  tbefe  pupils  to 
men,  from  whom  they  receive  the  mofl  in- 
comparable and  inejlimahle  benefits ! — ^Tbefe 

■are  not  the  lefs  valuable  becaufc  not  to  be 

realized 
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realized  by  a  charm  or  miracle,  that  is,  on  a 
fudden ;  or  by  a  few  lelTons  :  it  viujl  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  unremitted  perfeverance, 
for  years,  under  the  conftant  eye  of  the 
teacher,  who  gives  "  line  upon  line,  and 
*^  precept  upon  precept)  here  a  little,  and 
there  a  little-"  not  only  in  fchool,  but 
at  meals,  in  walking,  playing,  &c.  and  upon 
all  occafions  making  a  leffon  out  of  every 
fuitable  occurrence  :  —  but  what  time  or 
expence  can  be  too  much  to  bellow  for  ac- 
quifitions  of  fuch  infinite  confequence  to 
the  individual  ? 

The  elFeft  of  this  inftrudion  is,  alfo, 
that  inftead  of  being  the  mofl:  "  dull  and 
*'  folitary"  of  all  human  beings,  they  be-* 
come  remarkable  chearful  and  focial. 

Every  thing  that  is  new'and  very  extra- 
ordinary is  apt  to  ftrike  with  a  degree  of 

aftonifh- 
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aftoniftiment  that  leffcns  its  own  credibi- 
lity :  the  opinion  I  am  now  going  to  ha- 
2ard  will  therefore,  doubtlefs,  be  ef^ecraed 
romantic,  or  the  effe£l  of  an  heated  ima- 
gination:  neverthelcfs,  from  what  I  have 
feen,  it  is  my  ferious  perfuafion,  that  the 
operation  of  the   mind,       d^af  perfons 
(thus  injlrufied,)  not  being  fo  Ijable  to  be 
diverted  or  dill«rbed,  (by  the  Bpjfes  pr 
founds  that  frequently  occur,,)  a5  in\pihrSf 
their  application  to  any  point'  in  fcience 
ipay  l?e  itngr^  vuiiforraly  intenfe,  ^ijd  Qc?jir 
fequently  their  powers  of  abJlraBm  greater 
than  ordinary ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
fome  of  th^fOj  ^k!^  are  polTefled  of  genius, 
will  malce  ipatberaatical  difeoveries  of  great 
importance,  and  carry  their  refearches  in 
philofpphy  heyoijd  thofe  of  other  men  : 
And  thus  the  ways  of  Providence  which,  in 
many  refpefls,  are  infcrutable,  and  paft 

finding 
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finding  out,  may,  in  a  new  inftance,  be 
juftified  to  man  ** 

V 

when  the  art  of  reading  was  firft  iti  ufe* 
which  is  now  fo  common  and  extenfively 
iifeful,  it  was  wonderful  to  the  vulgar,  and 
eonfidered  as  preternaturaL 

How  invaluable,  however,  are  the  blef- 
fings,  temporal  and  eternal,  which  they 
may  derive  to  them/elves,  from  the  power 
of  cultivating  their  own  minds !  It  was  a 
faying  of  one  of  the  antient  heathen  phi-* 
lofophers  (diftated  by  the  light  of  natilre) 
that,  "  Tke  man  "who  could  live  in  the 
**  pure  enjoyment  of  his  mind,  and  who 
*'  properly  cultivated  that  divine  principle, 

*  "  And  thus  for  the  honour  of  culture^  and  good 
learning,  they  are  able  to  render  a  man  (if  he  will 

**  take  the  pains)  intrlnjtcallj  more  excellent  than  his 

'*  naturally  fuferier,^^ 

Harris's  Hermes. 
M  **  was 
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"  was  happiefi  in  himfelf,  and  moft  beloved  ■; 
"  by  the  godst  for  that  the  gods  rejoiced  in 
what  was  viojl  effentially  excellent ^  and  by 
"  nature  the  nearefl  allied  to  themfelfes, 
"  viz.  mind 

Befides  teaching  the  deaf,  there  Is  another 
art,  of  vaft  (although  of  lefs)  importance, 
taught  at  this  Academy,  which  many  have 
experienced  the  good  eflfeft  of,  viz.  removing 
impediments  in  fpcecb. 

"  The  groffer  faults  of  articulation"  (fays 
Mr.  Sheridan  on  Elocution)  "  fuch  as  flat-. 
"  tering,  hefitation,  lifping,  and  inabiUty 
"  to  pronounce  certain  letters,  can  never 

*  "  All  minds  that  are,  are  fimlHar  and  congenial, 
"  and  fo  too  .are  their  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms ; 

were  it  othtrwife,  there  could  be  no  intercourfe  be- 
«'  tvveen  man  and  man,  or  'what  is  more  important,  be- 

"  ""^  •  Harris'.  Hermes. 
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"  be  cured  by  precept  alone.  Thefc  rc- 
quire  the  conftant  aid  of  a  perfon  flcilled  in 
"  the.caufes  of  thofe  faults,  who,  by  teach- 
"  ing  each  individual,  how  to  ufe  the  organs 
"  °f  fpssch  rightly y  and  by  Ihewing  him  the 
*'  proper  pofition  of  the  tongue,  lips,  &c. 
**  may  gradually  bring  him  to  a  jufl:  articu- 
«  lation." 

I  knew  two  young  gentlemen,  fons  of  a 
merchant  of  Greenock,  who  were  entirely 
cured  of  this  defeft  ;  one  of  them,  his  father 
aflured  me,  before  he  went  to  Mr.  Braidwood, 
was  troubled  with  fuch  a  violent  ftammer- 
ing,  that  it  was  very  painful  to  be  witnefs 
to  it,  who,  when  I  faw  him  in  June,  1781, 
could  repeat  the  moft  difficult  foliloquy, 
with  perfeft  eafe  audgracefukefs,  and  would 
converfe  the  whole  day,  without  once  dif- 
covering  any  remains  of  his  former  impe- 
diment. 


It 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fmce  the 
time  MelTrs.  Braidwood  began  to  ptafticc 
this  ingenious  method,  thefe  gentletoen 
have  been  under  the  mortifying  and  cruel 
necelTity  of  refufing  the  charge  and  in- 
flruftion,  as  I  underftand,  of  upwards  of 
an  hundred  (chiefly  deaf  perfons).  Al- 
though they  have  with  humanity,  benevo- 
knee,  and  generofity,  maintained  and  taught 
feveral  children  of  indigent  parents  gratis^ 
yet  that  violence  have  they  been  obliged  to 
do  to  their  inclinations,  for  the  following 
good  reafons  :  Firft,  it  would  have  been 
eventually  deceiving  themfelves,  as  well  as 
their  pupils  and  their  friends ;  labouring 
without  ' thorough  effeEly  confequently  bring- 
ing into  contempt  and  difufe  a  method, 
which  with  no  fmall  labor  and  affiduity  they 
have  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, were  they  (thernfehes)  to  pretend  to 
inftru^l  more  than  a  certain  number  at  a 
4  tiiae ; 
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time  ;  their  joint  attention  and  tuition  can- 
not (I  think)  be  applied  to  many  more  than 
ifwentyj  at  once,  with  full  effeft. 

Secondly,  a  neceffary  and  laudable  regard 
to  their  own  family  forbade  their  under- 
taking what  muft  be  an  infupportable  bur- 
then to  any  fingle  family  ;  for  many  of  the 
parents  of  fuch  objects  were  incapable  even 
of  reimburling  the  neceffary  expences  of 
maintenance,  &c. — It  is  greatly  defireable, 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  removed  by 
adopting  the  fubjoined  *  or  a  fimilar  plan. 

And  here,  I  am  happy  to  avail  myfelf  of 
an  opportunity  of  bearing  my  puhlic  tefti- 
mony  to  the  merits  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
both  as  profeffors  and  as  men  :  Gratitude, 
I  think,  demands  it ;  for  no  pecuniary  conj- 


Vide  Appendix, 

lyi  3  pcnfatipn 
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penfation  can  ever,  in  my  opinion,  dif- 
■charge  the  obligation  which  every  affec- 
tionate parent  of  any  fenfibility  mufl:  feel : 
the   weight   of  which   equally  furpaffes 
the  ability  of  my  pen  to  make  adequate 
acknowledgement  of. — As,  however,  Meffrs. 
Braidwood's  reputation  neither  needs  the 
tribute  of  my  applaufe,  nor  can  receive  any 
advantage  from  the  encomiums  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  private  life,  fo  1  fliould  wifh  to 
avoid  offending  delicacy,  by  any  expref- 
fions  that  might  be  conftrued  into  adula- 
lation.— It  is  for  the  fake  of  many  parti- 
cular members  in  every  fociety,  that  I  have 
taken  tip  the  quill  on  this  occafion: — But,  7/", 
HE  that  makes  two  blades  of  grafs  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  hath  more  merit 
"  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians,"  what 
superior  cK^mT  and  dijlinguifnng  honors 
are  due  to  the  fuccefsful  cultivator  of  thofe 
grounds    of  human  rcafon^  which  would 

Other'. 
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otherwife  have   heen  an  unproductive, 

BARREN,  and  DREARY  WILDERNESS  ! 


N.B.  Mr.  Braid  wood  hath  frequently  intimated  to  me, 
as  an  opinion  founded  upon  his  experience  in  this 
art,  that  articulate  or  fpoken  language  hath  fo  great 
and  effential  a  tendency  to  confirm  and  enlarge  ideas, 
above  the  power  of  •wjn'//^«  language,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  for  deaf  perfons,  without  the  ufe  di f fetch y 
to  be  perfeE  in  their  ideas. 

He,  however,  doubts  whether  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  as  a  real,  natural  "  non  compos  mentis ;"  and 
fuppofes  ideotcy  to  be  always  the  eifedl  of  a  difordered 
or  extremely  weak  and  relaxed  conftitution  of  body. — 
He  hath  related  to  me  feveral  inftances  of  young  per- 
fons in  a  very  weak  ftate  of  body,  who  were  fuppofed 
idcotSy  whom,  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  phyfical 
caufes,  (and  by  aftringent  medicines,  together  with  the 
Cold-Bath,  and  other  fuitable  means),  he  hath  brought, 
di  R,  to  a  greater  degree  of  ftrength,  and  afterwards 
to  exert  their  rational  faculties : — certain  it  is,  that 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  body  is  fuch, 
that  they  interchangeably,  in  all  cafes,  partake  of  the 
ftate  of  each  other ;  which  may,  perhaps,  juftify  that 
gentleman's  opinion,  that  there  are  none  of  the  hu- 
man race,in  whom  the  mind  (of  itfelf  J  is  abfolutely 
incapable,  hy  nature^  of  any  imp  ovemenr. 

M  4  PART 
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PART  III. 


PROPOSAL 

T  O 

Perpetuate  and  extend  the  Benefits  of 
this  important  Art, 

FR  O  M  a  confideration  of  the  cafe  of 
the  naturally-deaf,  their  capacity  of 
becoming  happy  in  themfelvcs,  and  ufeful 
in  fociety,  in  confequence  of  this  admi- 
rable method  of  qualification ;  and,  from 
^  their  numberSy  (which  greatly  exceed  what 
is  generally  known)  of  the  impoflibility  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  alone,  receiving  and 
•teaching  all  who  have  applied,  and  who 
ftand  in  need  of  tuition ;  from  thefe  con- 
fiderations  (I  fay)  many  of  the  firfl  and 
Oioft  refpeclable  charafters  within  thefe 

realms^ 
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realms,  have  raanifefted  an  humane  and 
truly  benevolent  dirpofuion  to  eftablifli  a 
puiflic,  charitable  injlitutiony  for  the  certain 
continuance  and  extention  of  the  benefits 
of  this  important  art,  more  particularly, 
as  a  blefling  to  the  children  of  indigent  pa- 
rents. 

To  promote  fo  worthy  a  defign,  and  to 
enforce  its  expediency,  mud  furely  need 
but  little  argument. 

The  prefent  profefTors  of  this  art,  like 
all  other  men,  "  whofe  breath  is  in  their 
"  noftrils,"  may  be  fuddenly  taken  avi^ay, 
before  any  fuccelTors  are  duly  qualified. 

The  humiliating  and  pitiable  of 
fuch  as  remain  both  deaf  and  dumb,  cannot 
iieed  any  further  defcription. — As  to  their 
capacities,  as  it  hath  been  demonftrated, 

«'  that 
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that  they  are  veiled  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  foul,  they  are,  by  inevitable  inference, 
capable,   when   inftru£^ed,   not  only  of 
knowing,  but  of  obeying  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man]:    The  means,  only,  of  the 
publication  of  thofe  powers  (of  perception 
and  volition)  which  the  generality  of  the 
human  race  are  blelTed  with,  u^mdy Jpeecb, 
they  have  noi  indeed  the  ufual  facility  of  ac- 
quiring ;  but  it  is,  I  hope,  ere  now  credible, 
that,  mth  greater  perfeverance,  and  the  lafe 
of  the  ingenious  modes  already  fpoken  of 
herein,  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  the 
happy  faculty   (of  fpeech,)  although  not 
fluency. 

The  numbers  born  in  every  generation, 
and  in  every  country,  under  this  difadvan- 
tage,  or  in  whom  this  "  Lapfus  Nature" 
(of  deafnefs)  is  exhibited,  (and  who  have 
been  in  former  ages  loft  to  the  world),  are 

not 
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not  a  few:  there  arc  inftances  of  fix  or 
fevcn  in  one  family  only,  and  it  is  com- 
puted, that  feveral  hundred  of  various 
^es  are,  at  this  day^  exiftiog  in  this  iflaud 
alone. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  mc  to  afcer- 
tain  exactly  the  number  at  prefsnt  in  this 
predicament :  Dr.  Bulwer  mentions  a  val| 
many  inftances,  in  his  day  *,  in  Europe,  and 
feveral  of  whole  families,  and  then  proceeds 
as  follows, 

*•  Nor  are  examples  of  thefe  fad  acci- 
**  dents  very  rare  among  us ;  fuch  therforc 
*^  as  I  have  either  knowne,  or  by  credible 
*'  intelligence  gained  notice  of  from  others, 

I  fiiall  here  annex  ;  conceiving  it  fit  to 
**  enlarge  the  foreigne  ftory  of  deafe  and 

dwnbe  men,  with  fnch  additional  notions. 

The  . rather  that  wee  may  come  a  little  out 

*  1648, 

of 
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"  of  thefe  outlandilh  writers  debt,  and  in 
"  fonie  reafonablc  fort  vie  hiftoricall  obfer- 
*•  vations  with  them. 

Sir  Edward  Gojlwiche  of  Wellington  la 
"  the  county  of  Bedfordftiirc,  baronet,  a 
*'  gentleman  otherwife  very  accompliflied, 
"  was  borne  dea/e  and  dumbe ;  he  hath  at- 
"  tained  unto  writing,  which  is  a  fubfti- 
"  tute  of  fpeech,  and  from  whence  there 
"  lies  a  way,  if  well  followed,  to  the  re- 
*'  Govery  of  articulate  voyce.  Hence, 
"  writing,  to  them  that  are  deafe  and  dumbc 
"  may  ferve  inftead  of  fpeech,  who  there- 
"  fore  doe  beft  begin  to  write,  and  after- 
*'  wards  to  fpeake.  The  firft  invention  of 
*'  writing  was  to  make  verba  vijibilia^  mif- 
fdia,  & permanetitiay  to  remedy  the  defeft 
"  of  fpeech  that  vanilheth  away,  is  onely 
"  audible,  and  cannot  bee  wrought  into 
**  difcourfe  but  by  two  that  are  prefcnt  to- 

"  gether. 
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**  gether,  whereas  this  invention  puts  art 

care,  as  it  were,  into  the  eye,  and  pre- 
"  fents  our  cogitations  vifible  and  legible, 
"  writing  being  the  later  Invention:  Speech 
*'  by  itfelfe  fignifies  all  our  conceptions, 
*'  and  writing  fignifies  our  fpeech,  for 

writing  is  to  words,  as  words  to  cogita 
"  tions.    Yet  this  order  is  not  of  neceffity, 
"  fo  that  the  contrary  cannot  bee  done  : 
"  but  it  happens  rather  by  reafon  of  the 

facility,  and  becaufe  men  that  are  de- 
"  prived  of  none  of  their  fenfes  are  apt 
"  fooner  to  fpeake  than  to  write,  the  tongue 
**  being  fooner  fitted  by  nature  for  that 
"  employment  than  the  hand  for  this,  but 
**  the  cleane  contrarie  may  be  done,  as  ap- 
"  pears  in  the  atchievement  of  this  honor- 

able  gentleman  and  others  mentioned  in 
**  thi^  book,  &c" 


"  The 
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■  «  The  youngejl  brother  of  the  faid  Sir 
"  Edtuard  Gofiwicke  is  in  the  fame  condi- 
*'  tion,  being  yet  an  eminent  limbner,  in- 
«'  vited  to  that  art  by  his  genius,  or  feme 
fignalitie   of  fpirit  obferved   in  hira, 
painting  and  limbmng,  next  to  writing, 
"  having  ever  been  thought  of  excellent 
"  ufe,  and  to  afford  fingular  contentation, 
to  thofe  that  are  borne  deafe  and  dumbe. 
"  And  therefore  ^  Pedius  (the  nephew  of 
'«      Pedius,  a  man  of  confular  dignity, 
and  one  that  had  triumphed,  by  Cafar 
«'  diftator   made   co  heir  with  Angujius) 
*'  being  dumbe  by  nature,  Meffala,  the  ora- 
"  tour  of  whofe  familie  the  grandmother 
"  of  the  childe  was  defcended,  being  care- 
"  ful  how  the  boy  fliould  be  brought  up, 
*'  after  mature  advife  and  deliberation, 
*'  thought  good  that  he  (hould  by  lignes 
*»  and  imitation  be  trained  in  the  art  of 
*'  painting  ;  and  Auguftus  Csefar  appre-ved' 

«  of 
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of  his  judgement  and  advice  herein:  and 
*'  in  truth,  the  young  gentleman  being  apt 
"  thereto,  (although  he  died  a  youth) 
"  was  growne  a  great  proficient  in  that  art. 

**  Sir  John  Keyes^  matter  of  the  ordi- 
"  nance  to  King  James,  had  two  fifters, 
"  who  were  both  born  deafe  and  dumbe  : 
"  they  could  write,  and  were  very  ingc- 
"  genious  to  imitate  any  kind  of  needle- 
"  work  they  faw. 

"  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood  had  two  hand- 
**  fome  gentlewomen  to  his  daughters,  both 
'*  borne  deafe  and  dumbe, 

"  De  la  Barre,  the  rich  Dutch  mer- 
"  chant  who  lived  at  Eeling  in  Middlefex, 
"  had  two  daughters  borne  deafe  and 
*'  du/jibe  5  they  were  both  married ;  a 
"friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  their  com-' 

panics 
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panics  at  Brainford,  their  hufbands  alfo 
"  being  there)  told  me  he  did  much  ad- 
*'  mire  at  their  dexterity  of  perception ; 
«  for  by  the  leaft  motion  of  their  hufbands 
"  countenance  or  hand,  they  prefentljj 
"  conceived  of  the  meaning. 

"  Mafter  Freeman,  of  London,  fkhi- 
«  ner,  had  two  daughters,  both  deafe  and 
"  dumbe. 

"  One  matter  D/V/,  a  parfon  irt  Staf- 
"  fordfhire,  had  a  brother  and  fitter, 
*'  both  deafe  and  dumbe. 

"One  Thomas  King,  farmer  of  Lang- 
"  ley,  in  the  county  of  Eflex,  had  by 
"  one  woman  a  fon  and  three  daughters, 
"  all  deafe  and  dumbe. 
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"  One  in  OJinaJloriy  within  a  mile  of 
**  Derby,  had  foure  fonnes,  and  all  of 
"  them  born  deafe  and  dumbe. 

"  One  John  Gardiner^  of  Thaxtcd  in 
**  Effex,  had  a  fonne  and  daughter,  bodi 
**  deafe  ^ind  dumbe  :  his  fon,  Robert  Gar- 

diner,  is  a  tradefman  here  in  town,  and 
*'  one  of  the  smofl:  notable  examples  I  have 

difcovered,  for  proofe  of  the  feeling  of 

founds :  and  whom,  to  the  fatisfaftion 
"  and  admiration  of  fome  freinds  of  mine, 
**  I  Have  fliewed  and  expofed  to  a  philofo- 
"  phicall  vieM^  and  tryall. 

"  And^  as  I  am  informed  by  a  merchant  of 
"  credit  living  in  London,  there  was  in  Lin- 
**  colnfhire,  one  mafter  Dallifon,  a  gentle- 
"  man  that  ufed  grazing,  who  had  three 
'*  fonncs  borne  deafe  and  dumbe,  who 
«*  n^de  them  all  three  graziers,  and  they 

*'  proved 
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^'  proved  the  crafdefc  in  that  way  the 
*  country  ever  bred,  &c. 

One  ilrtafter  Adams,   in  the  eaft  of 
*'  Kent,  had  two  daughters,   very  hand- 
*'  fome,  proper  gentlewomen,  which  were 
"  all  the  children  he  had,  and  they  were 
both  deafe  and  dumb. 

"  A  hiifbandman  of  SherrIngton>  wlth- 
"  in  a  mile  of  Newport  (Buckingham- 
«'  fhire),  had  a  fonne  and  daughter,  both 
"  deafe  and  dumb. 

"  A  hufbandman  of  Tilftone  (in  Che- 
"  ftiire)  about  feven  miles  from  Chefter, 
*'  had  two  daughters,  twins,  that  were  both 
"  deafe  and  dumhe"  &c. 

Bulwar's  Phlloc.  pp.  8 1—87* 

in  all  thirty-one  within  his  own  know- 
ledge. 

N  2  Is 
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Is  it  not  an  objedl  worthy  of  every  ex- 
panded heart,  to  provide  certain  and  im- 
portant relief  to  fo  many  fellow-partakers 
of  human  nature,  and  in  its  effefts  to  all 
their  refpeftive  connexions  ? 

To  render  this  art  univerfally  ufeful,  it 
is  neceflary  that  fome  ingenious  young  men 
fhould  be  inflrufted  and  qualified  to  aflift, 
and  fucceed  the  prefent  profeffors,  and 
that  a  fund  fhould  be  eflablifhed  under  the 
dire£lion  of  proper  managers,  to  be  applied 
to  the  purpofe  of  educating  thofe  whofe 
parents  are  altogether  unable  to  defray 
fuch  expence,  and  to  affill  others  who  can 
afford  a  part  but  not  the  whole,  by  which 
means,  all  the  deaf,  however  fcattered, 
might  be  collefled,  and  taught,  and  confe- 
quently  refcued  from  certain  ignorance, 
from  idlenefs,  and  from  wane,  as  well  as 

every 
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every  defeft  in  fpe'ech  (however  Inconve* 
nient  and  violent)  redlified. 

Meffrs.  Braidwood  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared their  readinefs  to  undertake  to  qua- 
lify a  fufficient  number  of  young  men  foi: 
the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan. 

In  an  age  diftinguiftied  by  fo  many 
public  chariues,  and  ready  to  encourage 
every  ufeful  invention  in  arts  and  faiences^ 
more  efpecially  in  ihefi  kingdoms^  which 
fo  remarkably  abounds  with  generous  and 
noble  inflitutions  for  the  relief  of  almojl 
every  fpecies  of  mifery ;  where  provifion 
is  made  for  the  prevention,  or  remedy,  of 
fuch  variety  of  evils,  natural  and  morail  j 
(and  indeed  in  every  civilized  country)  the 
feelings  of  human  nature  cannot  fail  to  be 
roufed,  in  favoiir  of  a  well-direSlid  fcheme, 

N  3  of 
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of  this  nature  ;  not  can  it  be  doubted  bot 
that  a  fund  for  this  purpofe  rr\ight  eaftly  bp 
raifed. 

A  fund  fairly  fet  on  foot,  the  proper  and 
judicious  appUcation  of  it  clearly  afcertained, 
mujl,  doubtlefs  meet  with  ample  encourager 
ment  from  the  very  many  well-difpofed,  and 
opulent,  whofe  contributions,  I  am  con- 
■vinced,  would  be  ready  for  a  def;gn  of  fo 
i>iimane  and  henejlcial  a  na,ture.  Under  the 
direftion  of  a  refpe^lable  goyernor  and  di- 
reftors  for  the  management  of  the  fund,  there 
is  every  reafon  to  hope  and  believe,  that,  upon 
a  proper  application  to  th^ir  majesties^ 
it  would  originate  in  the  boun;y  apd  pa-? 
t:ronage  of  the  crown. 

-In  addition  to  the  other  a6ls  of  royal 
mwnificence  which  refleft  peculiar  dignity 
ovi  both  thofe  illuftrious  and  amiable  cha- 

raflersg 
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racers,  this  new  proof  of  their  tendernefs 
towards  every  objeft  of  charitalk  atten- 
tion, we  may  he  certain,  would  not  be  with- 
held.—If  by  their  gracious  approbation 
and  countenance,  they  fhould  be  princi- 
pally inftrumental  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, in  tranfmlttlng  to  pofterity  the  be- 
nefits of  this  ufefid  and  extraordinary  in- 
vention, whicb  bath  been  perfeHed  in  their 
reign    (a    bleffing  unknown   in  former 
ages)  ;  many,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  ge- 
nerations yet  unborn,  may  by  a  new  and 
fingular  mode,  yield  their  teftimony  to  fuch 
exalted  merit ;  and  even  { otherwife)  mule 
tongues  and  voices  articulate  a  grateful 
tribute  of  acknowledgement  to  their  great 
and  royal  benefa^ors.     The  forcible  and 
extenfive  influence  of  their  virtuous  exam- 
ples would,  doubtlefs,  (,as  k  often  hath)  be 
very  fenfibly  perceptible  in  this  inftance*. 

Sub- 

*  I  have  lately  been  made  acquainted  with  his  Ma- 
|eftj''s  having  been  gruciouny  p'eafed  conditionally  to 

N  4  £'ve 
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Subfcriptions  opened  under  the  direftion 
of  the  authority  of  the  governor  and  di- 
redorSj  upon  a  plan  fimilar  (or  perhaps 
preferable)  to  that  of  which  a  fketch  is 
hereto  fubjoinedj  mentioning  that  the  con- 
tributions of  the  public,  and  the  fole  dif- 
tri^ution  of  the  fund  is  vefted  in  the  faid  go^ 
vernor  and  direftors,  and  that  thofe  who 
wifli  their  connexions  to  partake  of  the 
benefits  pf  this  inflitution,  muft  apply  to 
them,  would  probably  be  encouraged:  by 
this  me^ns,  the  intereft  might  be  forever 
fecured  from  becoming  a  finecure,  and 
certain  provifions  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  art. 

Some  perhaps,  whofe  hearts  are  exempt 
from  an  inconvenie7it  degree  of  fenfibility, 
may  poffibly  objed),  that  the  utility  hereof, 

give  100/.  per  annum,  out  of  his  private  purfe,  for 
ibis  purppfe. 

to 
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to  thofe  born  of  poor  parents,  is  not  very 
great,  and  as  their  ferviceablenefs  would 
not  be  much  enlarged  in  the  lower  fpheres 
of  life,  fo  on  their  account  ;it  would  be  of 
but  little  advantage. — I  deny  both  premifes 
and  inference. — Firfl:,  their  ufefulnefs  is 
exceedingly  encreafed,  even  for  the  lowefl: 
ftations,  and  particularly  as  domeftics,  of 
which  I  have  had  feveral  occafions  to  be 
convinced.  Indeed  no  further  argument  in 
proof  can  be  neceffary,  than  this,  which 
every  one  muft  allow,  i.  e.  the  perfon 
who  knows  what  is  faid,  and  can  reply 
intelligibly,  is  certainly  vaftly  more  ca- 
pable of  receiving  and  executing  commands 
than  he  who  cannot  do  either.  And  as  to 
his  welfare,  to  alledge,  that  it  is  not  of 
much  importance  on  that  fcore,  is  to  fay,  that 
for  a  rational  creature  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  his  duty  and  interelt  as  a  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  the  end  and  defign  of  his 
l^eing,  &c.  is  a  matter  of  no  confequence 

to 
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to  him.    But,  if  the  foul  is  immortal^  is 
not  a  poor  man's  foul  as  much  "  7ncre  va- 
luabk  than  the  whole  zvorld,"  as  the  foul  of 
any  Dives  ?  Is  it  not  an  emanation  from 
the  fame  Author  of  Being,  who  is  no  rc- 
fpefler  of  perfons  ? — Or  are  any  fo  thought- 
lefs  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  "  vital  fpark 
of  heavenly  flame"  is  not  alive  in  naturally 
deaf  perfons !  — But,   upon  a  fuppofition 
(the  mofl  execrable^  as  well  as  erroneous^ 
imaginable)  that  the  poor  are  not  worthy 
of  happinefs  here^  or  hereafter,  is  there 
any  flation  fo  exalted,  or  fortune  fo  affluent, 
as  to  enfure  a  parent  or  a  family  from  the 
beforcmentioned  circumftance  of  the  organs 
of  hearing  in  achildjOr  near  connexion,  being 
deranged  in  foetu,or  before  birth,  as  isgene- 
ral'ly  the  cafe  withfuch  perfons? — Then,  let 
it  be  again  obferved,  that  one  great  end  af 
this  propofed  inftitution  is,  to  tranfmlt  to 
the  end  of  time,  for  the  benefit  of  every 

■  clafs> 
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fhfs,  this  infinitely  beneficial  method  of 
communication.— I  know  no  other  proba- 
ble  objeftions,  except  fuch  fuperflitious 
ones,  as  formerly  prevailed  againfl:  angther 
remedy  for  a  terrible  calamity,  which  Pror 
vidence  moft  mercifully  favoured  the  world 
with— I  mean,  inoculation  for  the  fmall- 
pox. 

To  thofe,  in  either  cafe,  the  fame  an- 
fwer  is  pertinent,  viz.  that  every  means 
y^hich  Providence  points  out,  as  allevia- 
tions of  natural  evil,  it  is  the  duty  of  men 

embrace  with  gratitude. 

It  isimiverfally  confidered  (except  among 
favages)  as  naturally  inawibent  on  parents  in 
general,  while  they  teach  their  children  to 
fj)eak,  to  make  them  fen/ible  of  their  duty  in 
every  relation,  of  the  Source  from  whence  life 
and  underftanding  flows,  of  the  chief  end  and 

defign 
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defign  of  our  exiftence  here  ;  and  to  inftil 
into  their  raitids  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
a  future  Jiate;  this,  all  confcientious  pa- 
rents, in  a  ftate  of  civilization,  obferve ; 
many  [are  indefatigable  in  inculcating  thefe 
parts  of  knowledge ;  juftly  thinking  no 
pains  too  great,  by  Which  they  be  ingrafted 
in  their  youthful  minds : — Some  capacities 
(it  was  obferved  at  firft)  require  more  cul- 
tivation than  others  ;  thofe  therefore, 
Whofe  offspring,  from  feculidr  cinumjlanas, 
require  much  more:  attention  to  complete 
ihem,  as  "  beings  of  the  next  order  to  on- 
gels"  have  received  a  greater  charge,  and 
more  will  be  required,  in  proportion  to 
their  abilities,  at  their  hands.  But  many 
are  incapable  of  effefluating  their  good 
wifties  for  their  children  born  under,  thefe 
difadvantages ;  it  therefore  becomes,  in  a 
manner,  the  duty  of  communities,  in  thofe 
cafes,  to  lend  their  combined  aid  to  fuch 

parents. 
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parents,  by  enabling  them  to  improve  the 
extraordinary  means  Providence  hath  kind- 
ly afforded. 

The  Lacedemonians,  of  old,  regarded 
children  as  the  property  of  fociety,  and 
rifely  confidered  it  not  only  juftifiable,  but 
expedient,  and  incumbent,  to  make  the  /«- 
Jim£lion  and  qiialijication  of  the  rifing  gene- 
ration the  care  of  the  public,  and  of  courfe 
obliged  parents  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  appointed  therefor: — If  then,  fuch 
as  feenied   to   require  no  other  advan- 
tages, or  affiftance,  than  fuch  as  parents  ( in 
thefe  days )  take  upon  therafelves  to  give, 
were  deemed  bound  to  be  qualified  ^/  /(f- 
defy,   for  ufefttlnefs  here,    and  happinefs 
hereafter,  bow  much  more  mufl:  it  appear 
commendable  to  take  fuch  children  out  9^ 
thofe  parents  hands,  who  not  only  appear 
incapable  of  doing  more  for  them  than 
fu-ftaining  animal  exiftence,  but  whofe 

h-earts 
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Hearts  mult  ue  rejoiced  beyond  meafure  at 
tlie  event! 

Senfible  how  much  the  love  of  fafhioil- 
able  pleafure  and  dilTipation  prevail  over 
the  fublime  and  refined  fpeculations  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  religion,  .1  am  well  aware  that 
a  comparatively  great  number  of  mankind 
will  turn  away  with  difguft  from  a  fcheme> 
in  which  there  Is  fo  little  to  contribute  to 
their  own  amufementy  and  that  a  plan  for 
erefting  a  new  hoofe  for  an  exotic  finger  or 
dancer,  would  intereft  the  bulk  of  mankind 
ijiore  than  aay  defign  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  ;  notwithftanding  which,  there-, 
are,  doubilefs,  enough  in  this  and  every 
nation  of  a  more  elevated,   and  extenfive 
tmn.—Tbe  Royal  Society  have  heretofore 
gijen  encouragement  to  the  progagacion  of 
the  theory  of  this  art,  and  would  doubtlefs 
countenance      eftabliflament  of  'tspraBice. 

The 
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The  learned,  fious,  and  opulefit  body  of 
dignified  clergymen,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
that  chciraSler  among  all  ranks  of  die  laity, 
would  certainly  rejoice  in  promoting  the 
means  of   making  every  foul  acquainted 
with  the  Revealed  Will  of  God,  as  well 
as  capacitating  them  for  focial  conununica- 
tion,  the  means  of  felf-enjoyiHent  no  lefs- 
than  of  utility  to  fociety.    That  elegant 
writer  St.  Paul  asks,  with  refpecl  to  the. 
means  of  falvation  in  general,  *'  how  lhall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  f"'  which,  with 
due  deference,  may,  in  this  inftance,  be; 
paraphrafed,  Hozv  fiiall  they  (the  naturally 
d^af }  learn  without  a  teacher  ? 

The  fatisfaclion  of  all  good  men  mufl 
furely  be  in  proportion  to  their  opportunities, 
of  beneficence.    The  reflexion  that  ?2o/the 
immediate  objefls  only  (of  this  plan),  but 
the  reipeclive  circles  of  iheir  connexion?, 

muft 
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mufl  be  greatly  benefited,  and  made  much 
happier,  cannot  but  augment  the  fatis- 
fadion.  As  the  pebble  thrown  into  the 
calm,  ftagnani  lake,  firfl  forms  a  fmall 
fingle  ring,  and  thence  extending  takes  in  the 
whole  furface,  within  its  influence,  fo  will 
the  contributions  to  this  fcheme  fo  worthy 
of  humanity,  firfl  be  felt  with  peculiar 
force,  and  in  its  efi^efls  comprehend  the  fe- 
licity of  many  circles^ 

By  the  accomplilhment  of  fome  fuch 
plan  (which  will  be  executed  if  a  favour- 
able difpofition  in  the  public  is  not  wr.nt- 
ing)  one  lefs  evil  will  henceforth  be  found 
in  fociety :  For,  amongft  thofe  who  are 
not  deficient  in  underflanding,  there,  never 
-  more,  need  be  any  dumb  perfon.  No  ex- 
preffions  occur  to  me  fo  adequate  to  my  own 
ideas,  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  noblejl^  moral, 
4  Eng- 
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Englida  poet  *,  on  the  principle  of  iiniverfal 
benevolence^  with  which  I  will  clofe  my 
reflexions  on  this  fubje£t. 

"  In  faith  and  hope,  the  world  will  difagree, 
"  But  all  mankind's  concern  is  CHARITY ; 
"  All  MUST  be  fal/e  that  thwart  ibis  one 
"  great  end ; 
And  all  of  GOD,  that  bless  mankind, 

"  or  MEND 

'*  Pope* 


O 
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APPENDIX. 


Extrafls  from  various  Authors,  on  the  Sub- 
jeft  of  MelTrs.  Braidweods'  Academy. 


J  ft,— Extract  from  Jrnofs  Hidory  of 
Edinburgh. 

*^  Of  the  Academy  of  JPeaf  and  Dumb" 


"  T)E SIDES  the  fchools  tmd  col- 
««  leges  of  public  inftitution,  a  fchool 

of  the  mq/l  curious  and  important  nature 
*^  is  taught  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  for  it  may 
"  be  faid  in  efe£l  to  give  the  deaf  to  hear, 
^  the  dumb  to  fpeak.-— -Mr.  Braidwood 
O  2  "  firft 
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*'  firfl:  attempted  this  art  about  the  year 
"  1  764  *.  He  began  with  a  fingle  pupil ; 
*'  he  has  now  a  number  of  pupils,  moftly 
*'  from  England,  but  fome  aifo  from  Ame- 
*'  rica :  and  his  fuccefs  in  teaching  them 
"  has  exceeded  his  own  expeftation'sl  "^He. 
"  begins  with  learning  the  deaf,  ai  ticula- 
"  tion,  or  the  ufe  of  their  vocal  organs, 
*'  and  at  the  fame  time  teaches  them  to 
"  write  the  chara6ters,  and  compofe 
"  words  of  them.  He  next  fliews  them 
*'  the  ufe  of  words  in  expreffing  vi/Me  ob- 
*'  je^s  and  their  qualities  :  after  this,  he 

proceeds  to  inftruft  them  in  the  proper 
"  arrangement  of  words,  or  grammatical 
*'  conjlru^ion  of  language.  The  deaf  (Mr. 
"  Braidwood  obferves)  find  great  difficulty 

in  attaining  pronunciation, but  ftill  more  in 
*'  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of  written 

*  This  is  an  error  of  the  author  or  piinter,—  It  ws 
in   1 760. 

"  lantn:age. 
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<«  langu:^ge. — Their  only  method  of  con- 
**  verfing  (nanirally  *  j  is  by  figns  and  gef- 
*'tures:   their  ideas  being  few  are  (pre- 
*'  vious  to  .his  inJlru£iions  *J  confined  to 
vifible  objefts,  and  to  the  paffions  or 
fenfes ;  the  former  of  which  theydcHneate 
"  by  figures,  the  latter  by  geftures : — The 
"  connexion  between  our  ideas  and  written 
"  language  being  purely  arbitrary,  it  is  a 
*'  very  hard  taflc  to  give  the  deaf  any  no- 
*■  tion  of  that  mode  of  converfing,  theirs 
"  being  only  hieroglyphical ;  another  ftill 
greater  difficulty  is  to  enable  them  to 
"  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  figura- 
*'  live  part  of  language:  for  inftance,  they 
"  foon  underftand  high,  low,  bard,  tender, 
"  clear,  c'ldudyy  i^c. ^when  applied  to  mat- 
^  ter,  but  hav'e^^^t  the  fraallefl:  concep- 

*  Thofe  words  in  parenthefes  in  this  page  are  not  in 
the  original,  but  were  doubtlefs  meant  to  be  mL-Zer- 
f,ood,  by  the  author. 

O  I  *'tion 
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"  tion  of  thefe  qualities,  when  applied  to 
"  the  mind. — Notwithftanding  thefe  difE- 
"  cultles,  the  deaf  attain  a  perfeft  know- 
*'  ledge  of  written  language,  and  become 
"  capable  both  of  fpeaking  and  writing 
*'  their  fentiments  in  the  mofl:  diftinft  man- 
"  ner,  and  of  underftanding  what  they  read ; 

being  thus  advanced,  they  are  capable 
"  to  learn  any  art  or  fcience  (raufic  ex- 
cepted),  and  to  tranflate  one  language 
"  into  another ; — Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils 
"  arc  under  his  tuition  from  three  to  fix 
"  years,  according  to  their  age,  capacity, 
"  and  conveniency. — When  we  vifited  this 
"  Academy,  wc  found  that  the  boys  could 
*'  not  only  converfe  by  the  help  of  the 
<*  artificial  alphabet  they  learnt,  by  put- 
**  ting  their  fingers  into  certain  pofitions^ 
"  but  that  they  underflood  us,  altho'  per- 
"  feft  ftrangers  to  them,  by  the  motions 
of  our  lips.    In  this  raamier,  they  ac- 

"  tually 
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tually    converfed  with   us,  returning 
an  anfwer  diftinftly,  yet  Gowly,  viv.a 
^oce,-\t  is  needlefs  to  expatiate  upon 
'  the  encouragement  due  to  the  author  of  a 
«  mode  of  inpuaion  fo  ingenious,  as  well  as 
« important  to  an  unfortunate  part  of  man- 
«  kind.    We  cannot  conclude  withotlt  ex- 
'  preffing  our  hopes,  that  this  valuable  art 
«  does  not  depend  upon  the  precarious  te- 
"  nure  of  a  fingle  life;  but  that  Mr.  Braid- 
"  wood  has  communicated  fo  much  of  his 
«  method  as  to  enable  fome  one  to  give 
"  firailar  inftruftion." 

Arndt's  Hift.  of  Edin.  p.  42  5* 


2dly,  Extraft  from  Dr.  Johnfon's  Journey 
to  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland. 
"  There  is  one  fubjeft  of  philofophical 
"  curiofity  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh^ 
O  4,  "  which 
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"  which  no  other  city  has  to  fhew  ;  a  coN 
"  lege  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are 

taught  to  /peaky  to  read,  to  wriiey  and 

to  practife  aritlmetic,  by  a  gentleman 
"  whofe  name  is  [Braidwood :  the  number 
"  which  attends  him  is,   /  think,  about 

twelve  •,  which  he  brings  together  into  a 
"  litde  fchool,  and  inftru6ls  according  to 

their  feveral  degrees  of  proficieucy  : — I 

do  not  mean  to  mention  the  inftrufllon  of 
f^ithe  deaf  as  new:  —  having  been  firft 
*'  praclifed  upon  the  fon  of  a  conflable  of 

Spain,  it  was  afterwards  cultivated  with 
"  much  emulation  in  England  by-  WalUs 
"  and  Holder ;  and  was  lately  profeffcd  by 
*•  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me  with 
*'  hopes  of  feeing  his  method  publifhed. 
t'«  :_^How  far  any  former  teachers  have  fuc^, 

ceeded,  it  is  not  eafy  to  know. 


"  The 


/ 
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**  The  improvement  of  Mr,  Braidwood's 
"  pupils  is  wonderful :  they  not  only  /peak, 
*'  write,  and  underftand  what  is  written, 
"  but  if  he  that  fpeaks  looks  towards  them, 
"  and  modifies  his  organs  by  diftin^l  and 
"  full  utterance,  they  know  fo  well  what  is 

fpoken,  that  it  is  an  expreffion  fcarcely 
*'  figurative  to  fay,  1'hey  hear  with  the  £ye. 
"  — That  any  have  attained  to  the  power 
"  mentioned  by  Burnet,  of  feeling  founds 

by  laying   a   hand   on   the  fpeaker's 

mouth,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  feen  \o 
*'  much  that  I  can  believe  more  ;  a  Jingle 

word,  or  a  fliort  fentence,  I  think,  may 
*' poffibly,  be  fo  diftinguilhed.  —  It  will 
"  readily  be  fuppofed  by  thofe  that  confi- 
"  der  this  fubjeft,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's 

fcholacs  fpell  accurately :  orthography  is 
**  vitiated  among  fuch  as  learn  firji  to 

fpeak,  and  then  to  write,  by  imperfeft  no- 
tions  of  the  relations  between  letters 

"  and 
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*'  and  vocal  utterance ;  but  to  thofe  ftu- 
dents  every  charafter  is  of  equal  impor- 
*'  tance ;  for  letters  are  to  thera  not  fym- 
"  bdls  of  names,  but  of  things  when 
*'  they  write  they  do  not  reprefent  a  found, 
**  but  delineate  a  form  : — this  fchool  I  vi- 
fited,  and  found  fome  of  the  fcholars 
*'  waiting  for  their  mafter,  whom  they  are 
**  faid  to  receive  at  his  entrance  with  frail- 
"  ing  countenances  and  fparkling  eyes,  de- 
*'  lighted  with  the  hope  of  new  ideas.— 
*^  One  of  the  young  ladies  had  her  flate 
"  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  queflion 
"  confifting  of  three  figures  to  be  multi- 
"  plied  by  two  figures.    She  looked  upon 
"  it,  and  quivering  her  fingers  in  a  manner 
"  which  I  thought  very  pretty,   but  of 
*'  which  I  know  not  whether  it  was  art  or 
"  play,  multiplied  the  fum  regularly  in  two 
*'  lines,  oblerving  the  decimal  place  ;  but 
"  did  not  add  the  two  lines  together,  pro- 

«  bably 
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"  bably  difdaining  fo  eafy  an  operation :  I 
♦»  pointed  at  the  place  where  the  fum  total 
"  Ihould  ftand,  and  Ihe  noted  it  with>f^ 
"  expedition  as  feemcd  to  Ihew,  flie  had  it 
*'  only  to  write : — It  was  pleafing  to  fee 
*'  one  of  the  mod  defperate  of  human  ca- 
"  lamities  capable  of  fo  much  help. — 
"  Whatever  enlarges  hope  will  exalt  cou- 
"  rage.  After  feeing  the  deaf  taught  arith- 
"  metic,  who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate 
"  the  Hebrides?" 

Johnfon's  Journey  to  the  Weftern  Iflands 
of  Scotland, 


3dly,  Extra£l:  from  "  The  Origin  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Language"  (by  Lord  Monboddo) 
publiftied  1773. 

"  ARGUMENT. 

"  That  articulation  is  not  natural  to  man." 


«  But 
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"  But  what  puts  the  matter  cut  of  all 
"  doubt,  in  my  apprchenfion,  is  the  cafe 
"  of  deaf  pcrfovs  among  us  ;  and  their 
*'  cafe  deferves  to  be  more  attentively  con- 
"  fidered,  that  they  are  precifely  in  the 
*'  condition,  in  which  we  fuppofe  men  to 
**  have  been  in  the  natural  ftate  :  for,  like 
■**  ihem,  they  have  the  organs  of  pronun- 
*^  ciation,  and,  hke  them  too,  they  have 
*'  inarticulaie  cries y  by  which  they  exprefs 
"  their  wants  and  defires :  they  have  like- 

wife,  by  conflant  intercourfe  with  men 

who  have  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  who 
"  converfe  with  them  in  their  way^  acquired 
"  the  habit  of  forming  ideas  (which  we 
*'  muft  fuppofe  the  favage  to  have  ac- 
"  quired,  tho'  with  infinitely  more  labor, 

before  he  could  have  a  language  to  ex- 
«'  prefs  them)."—"  They  {the  naturally  * 


Uoderftood. 


detf) 
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'  deaf)  want  therefore  nothing  in  order  to 
' /peak  but  inj1ru5lion  or  example,  which 
'  favages,  who  invented  the  firft  language, 
'  likewile  wanted  :— In  this  fituation,  do 
'  they  invent  a  language,  when  they  come 
'  to  perfeft  age  ?  (as  it  is  fuppofed  we  all 
'  fliould  do,  if  we  had  not  learned  one  in 
'  our  infancy). — Or  do  they  ever  come  to 
*  fpcak  during  their  whole  lives?  The 
'  fafl:  moft  certainly  is,  they  never  do,  but 
'  communicate  their  thoughts  by  looks 
'  and  getlures,  which  we  call  figns,  unJefs 
«  they  be  taught  to  articulate  by  an  art  lately 
"  invented"  Vol.  I.  p.  177,  S. 

"  I  knew  two  profeffors  of  the  art  in 
"  Paris  ;  one  of  them  Monf.  I' Abbe  de 

I'Epee,  with  whom  I  was  feveral  times, 
"  and  whofe  civility,  and  the  trouble  he 
«*  took  to  (hew  his  method  of  teaching,  I 
"  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  : 

*'  he 
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"  he  had  brought  one  of  his  fcholars  a  fur* 
"  prizing  length,  and  one  of  them  1  parti 

cularly  remember,  who  fpoke  fo  plea-^- 
"  fantly,  that  I  Ihould  not  have  known 
*•  her  to  be  deaf. — There  is  at  prefent  at 

Edinburgh  a  profeffor  of  the  fame  art, 

Mr.  Bratdwood,  whom  I  know,  and  who 
*'  has  likewife  been  at  the  trouble  of  fhew- 
"  ing  me  his  method  of  teaching,  which  I 
*'  very  much  approve. — He  has  taught 
"  manyy  with  great  fuccefs,  and  there  is  one 
"  of  his  fcholars,  particularly,  who  is  pre^ 
*^  fently  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  a 
"  painter  in  London,  and  who  both  /peaks 
"  and  writes  good  Englifli. — But  it  is  fur- 
*'  prizing  what  labor  it  cofts  him  to  teach, 
"  and  his  fcholars  to  learn,  which  puts  it 
**  out  of  all  doubt  that  articulation  is  not 

only  an  art,  but  an  art  of  moll  difficul^ 


3 


*  1773- 


"  ac- 
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^'  acquifition,  otherwife  than  by  imitatioif 
and  cgnjlant  frci5lice  from  qui*  earliefl: 
f  years  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  diffi- 
"  cult  to  reach  thofe  fcholars  to  make  any 
"  found  at  all  they  at  firft  only  breathe 
^'  ftrongly,  till  they  are  taught  to  make 
^'  that  concufEon  and  tremulous  motion  of 
*'  the  windrpipe,  which  produces  ^udible 
^'  founds ;  thefe  are  very  barfi,  low,  and 
*'  guttural,  at  firjly  and  more  like  croak- 
ipg  thari  ^  clear  vocal  found."    P.  1^9. 

— "  After  this  difficulty,  which  is  not 
"  fmall,  is  got  over,  then  comes  the 
"  chief  labor,  to  teach  thera  the  pronun- 
*'  clarion  of  the  feveral  letters ;  in  doing 
^'  which,  the  teacher  is  obliged,  not  only 
"  himfelf  to  ufe  many  diftortions  and  gvi- 
"  maces,  iu  order  to  fliew  his  fcholars  the 
"  pofition  and  aclion  of  the  feveral  organsj; 

but  likewife  to  employ  his  hands  to 

"  place 
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place  and  move  their  organs,  property } 
*'  while   the    fcholars  themfelves  labor 
fo^  much,   and  beftow  fuch  pains  and 
attention,   that  I  am  really  furprized, 
that  with  all  the   dejire  they  have  to 
*'  learriy  which  is  very  great,  they  (hould 
*'  be  able  to  fupport  the  drudgery ;  and 
*'  I  am  affured  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  that 
"  if  he  did  not  take  different  methods 
*'  with  them,  according  to  their  different 
"  capacities,  and  the  difference  of  their 
**  organs,  it  zvould  be  ijnpojftble  to  teach 
"  many  of  them."       P.  i8i. 

"  If  therefore  this  art  be  fo  difficult  to 
"  be  learnt  without  imitation,  even  by  the 
"  affiftance  of  the  moft  diligent  inftru£tion, 

how  much  more  difficult  mufl:  the  inven- 
"  tion  of  it  have  been  ;  that  is,  the  acqui- 
"  fition  of  it  without  either  inftruftion  or 
*'  example  ! 

J  "Having 
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Having  thus  proved  the  faft  (as  I 

think)  inconteftlbly,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
"  cult  to  affign  the  reafons,  and  explain 

the  thedry ;  fdr  we  need  only  confidei-' 
'*  with  a  little  attention  the  mechanifm  of 

fpeech,  and  we  Ihall  loon  find,  that  therd 
«  is  required  fot  fpeakingi  certain  pfition's 
"  and  motions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  j 
*'  fuch  as,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  lips,  and 

palate,  that  cannot  be  from  nature,  but 
"  mud  be  the  effeft  of  art ;  for  their 
"  aftion,  when  the}^  are  employed  in  the 

enunciation  of  fpeech^  is  fo  different  fronni 
"  their  natural  and  qifiefcent  fituaiion,  that 
•*  nothing  but  long  ufe  and  exercife  could 
*'  have  taught  us  to  employ  them  in  that 
"  way. 

"  To  expl/m  this  more  particularly  ij 
not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe ;  I 
"  ihall  have  occafion  to  treat  of  it  after- 

P  "  wards  5 
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"  wards ;  bur,  who  would  defire,  in  ihc 
"  mean  time,  to  be  better  informed  about 
"  it,  may  confult  Dionyfnis  the  Halicarnaf- 
"  fian,  in  bis  Treatife  of  Compofition, 
*'  where  he  has  moft  accurately  explained 
"  the  different  operations  of  the  organs  in 
"  the  pronunciation  of  the  different  letters  \ 
"  and  whoever  would  defire  to  be  Jlill  far- 

thcr  informed,  let  him  attend  Mr.  Braid- 
"  wood  xji;ben  he  teaches,    "who,  from  his 

fra^lice  in  that  vjay,  has  learned  to  kno  w 
"  nm-e  of  the  mechanifm  of  language,  than 
*'  any  grammarian  or  philofopher. — I  ftiall 
"  only  fay  further  on  this  fpbjedt,  that 

pronunciation  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of 
«  which  the  inftruments  are  the  members 
"  of  the  human  body,  like  dancing,  and 
"  another  art  more  akin  to  this :  1  mean, 
"fing'ing ;  and,  like  thofe  arts,  //  is  learnt 
"  either  by  mere  imitation  (man,  being  as- 

as  Ariffotle  has  told  us,  the  moft  imitative 

«  of 
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<i  of  all  animals)  or  by  teachings  as  in  the 
cafe  of  deaf  perfons,  but  joined  with 
"  very  conftant  and  afliduous  praflice,  that 
"  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  a- 
"  quiring  of  any  art,  in  whichever  of  thi 
"  two  ways  it  is  karttt  " 

«  And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  ^ 
**  very  falfe  conclufion,  to  infer  from  the 
"  facility  of  doing  any  thing,  that  it  is  a 
"  natural  operation  :  for  what  is  it  that  we 

do  more  eafily  or  readily  than  fpeaking  ? 
"  — And  yet  we  fee,  it  is  an  art,  that  is  not 
"  to  be  taught  without  the  greatefl  labor 
"  and  difficulty,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
*'  mafter  and  the  fcholar :  nor  to  he  learned 

by  imitation  zvithout   continual  praSlice, 
"  from  our  infancy  upwards :  for  it  is  not 
"  to  be  learned  like  other  arts,  fuch  as 
"  dancing  and  finging,  by  praflifmg  an 
hour  or  two  a  day,  for  a  few  years,  or 
P  2  "  perhaps 
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"  perhaps  only  fome  months;  but  conflant 
and  uninterrupted  pra6)^ice  is  required  for 

*'  many  years,  and  for  every  hovr,  I  may 

**  fay,  every  minute  of  the  day 
Monboddo  on  the  Orig.  and  Prog,  of 
Lang.  Vol.  I.  pp.  182,  183,  184. 


4thly,  —  Extra^^  from  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour 
through  Scotland,  in  1772. 
*'  On  returning  into  the  city,  I  called  at 
Mr.  Braidwood's  Jcademy  of  Deaf  and 
"  Dumb.  — This  extraordinary  profelTor 
"  had  under  his  care  a  number  of  young; 

*  As  Lord  Monboddo*3  Treatife  is  a  diain  of  argu- 
ments, and  as  other  proofs  in  fupport  thereof  are  inter' 
woven  with  the  above  extrafts,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  adduce  from  the  mixture  fuch  parts  only  as- 
immediately  relate  to  the  point  in  hand,  viz.  of  giving 
fpeech  to  natxirally  or  eventually  deaf  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  eirmiial  to  the  propofed  purpofe  of  this  publi- 
cation. 


*'  per- 
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"  perfons,  who  had  received  the  Prome- 
"  thean  heat,  the  divine  hiflatus,  bat  from 
«  the  unhappy  conflruaion  of  their  organs 

were  (until  they  received  his  inftruc. 
«'  tion)  denied  the  power  of  utterance  :— 

every  idea  was  locked  up,  or  appeared 
"  but  in  their  eyes,  or  at  their  fingers 

ends,  till  their  loafter  inftrufted  them  in 
"  arts  unknown  to  us,  who  have  the  fa- 
"  culty  of  hearing. — Apprehenfion  reaches 
"  us  by  the  groffer  fcnfes  \—^they  fee  our 
"  words,  and  our  uttered  thoughts  become 
"  to  them  vifible  :   our  ideas  expreffed  in 

fpeech  ftrike  their  ears  in  vain  ;  iheir 
"  fji?/receivethemas  they  part  from  ourlips: 
"  they  conceive  by  intuition,  and  fpeak  by 
*f  imitation.— rlVIr.  Braidwood  firft  teaches 

*  them  the  letters  and  their  powers,  and 
^'  the  ideas  of  words  written,  beginning 
with  the  mofl:  fimple  ;  the  art  of  fpeak- 
<^  ing  is  taken  from  the  motion  of  his  lips, 

P  3  hig 
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f  his  words  being  uttered  JJozvly  and  di^- 
*'  tin£ily: — When  I  entered  the  room,  and 
**  found  myfelf  furrounded  with  numbers 
*'  of  human  forms,  fo  oddly  circumftanced,  \ 
*'  felt  a  fort  of  anxiety,  fuch  as  I  might  be  fup- 
**  pofed  to  feel  had  I  been  environed  by  an- 

other  order  of  beings: — J  was  foonrdieved, 
*' by  being  introduced  to  a  moft  angelic 
*'  young  creature  of  about  the  age  of  thir- 
"  teen.  She  honored  me  with  her  new  ac- 
**  quired  con verfation,  but  I  m^j  iruely  {-aj ^ 
»*  I  could  fcarcely  bear  the  power  of  her 
"  piercing  eyes :  flie  looked  me  through 
"  and  through  :  fhe  foon  fatisfied  me  that 

ftie  was  an  apt  fcholar  ;  llie  readily  ap- 
f«  prehended  all  I  faid,  and  returned  an- 
«*  [wen  with  the  utmoji  facility.  She  read^ 
*'  fhe  wrote  well.  Her  reading  was  not  by 
"  rote.    She  could  cloath  the  fame  thoughts 

in  a  new  fet  of  zvords,  and  never  vary 
*'  from  the  original  fenfe.  I  have  forgot 
.  c  "  the 
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the  book  llie  took  up,  or  the  fentimcnts 
«  fhc  made  a  new  verfion  of,  but  the  effea* 
"  were  as  follows : 


"  I.ord  Bacon  has  di- 
"  vided  the  whole  of 
"  human  knowledge, 
"into  Hiflory — Poetry 
"  —  and  Philofophy^ 
which  are  referred  to 
the  three  powers  of 
."  Minil,  Memory — Ima- 
' '  ginatio/i  —  and  Rea- 


VERSION. 

"  J    Nnhleman  has 
"  parted  the  totalof  all 
"  Man's  Study  and  Un- 
"  derftanding,    into  an 
"  Account  of  the  Life, 
Manners,  Religion, 
"  and  Cuftoms  of  any 
"  People   or    Country  — 
"  Ferfc  or  Metre — Mo- 
"  ral  or  Natural  Kno-w- 
"  ledge,  —  which  are 
"  pointed  to  the  three 
"  Faculties  of  the  Soul 
"  or   Spirit : — the  Fa- 
*'  cylfy  of  remmiring — 
"  nought  or  Concep- 
"  tion  —  and  Rigf^t 
^'  Judgement, 


<'  I  left  Mr,  Braldwoad,  and  his  pupils^ 
with  the  fatisfaaion  that  mu^i  refult  from 

*  "  This  was  re^d  by  another  young  lady,  but  that 
<•<■  which  I  heard  was  not  le/s  difficult,  nor  lefs  faithfully 
«'  tranjlated:'  Penpant, 

P  4 
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•  *  a  reflexion  on  the  utility  of  bis  ar(,  and 
^'  the  merit  of  his  labors,  who,  :\ftcr  receiv- 
"  ing  under  his  cave,  a  b.eing,  that  feemed 
*'  to  be  merely  endowed  with  a  human 
"  fortn,  could  produce  the  divina  particula 
"  aur^  {latent,    and,    but  for  his  fl<ill, 

condemned  to  be  ever  latent  in  it)  ;  and 
"  who  could  ref  ore  a  child  to  its  glad  parents, 
*'  with  a  capacity  of  exerlivg  its  rational 
^'  powers,  by  exprejfing  founds  of  duty^ 
f  love,  and  affefi.ioii." ' 

Pennant's  Tour  through  Scotland,  Vol. 
HI.  p.  256. 


Copy 
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iGopy  of  the  Form  of  Prayer,  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  the  child  (who  had  been 
dumb)  mentioned  in  p.  1 50. 
?'  O  God!  pardon  all  my  fms,  make  me 
{'  good  and  holy      blefs  my  father  and  my 
*'  JlJIer,   and  all  my  friends  : — keep  me 
f*  from  all  evil,  fin,  and  danger,  and  take 
<■  my  foul  to  heaven  when  I  die,  for  Jefus 
f  Chrift's  fake  1    Amen  !" 


f  A  fpe- 
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jpecimcn  of  the  degree  of  perfcdtlon  \x\ 
written  language,  to  which  the  naturally 
deaf  are  capable  of  arriving. 

Written  by  a  deaf  pupil  of  Mr.  Braidwood's 
vyithout  afiiftance  or  amendment. 

*'  On  fecin?  Garrick  ad. 

f*  When  Britain's  Rofclus  on  the  flage  apt 
"  pears, 

»'  Who  charms  all  eyes,  and  (I  am  told) 
*'  all  earSf 

"  With  eafe  the  various  paffions  I  can  trace, 
f  Clearly  reflected  from  that  wond'rous 
"  facej 

^'  Whilfl:  true  conception,  with  juft  adtion 
*'  join'd, 

"  Strongly  imprefs  each   image   on  my 
*'  mind:— 


What 
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What  need  of  founds,  when  plauily  I 
"  defcry 

«  Th'  expreffive  features,  and  the  fpeaking 
"  eye  ? 

*'  That  eye,  whofe  bright  and  penetrating 
<«  ray  ' 

»f  Doth  Sbakefpears  meaning  to  my  foul 
convey  : 

"  Bed  commentator  on  great  Shakefpear'§ 
"  text ! 

<=f  When  Garrkk  a£ls,  no  paffagefeems  perr 
*'  plext. 

«  C.  S.'^ 


N.B.  The  above  lines  appeared  in  fomc 
of  the  London  News-papers  and  Magazines 
of  the  time,  viz.  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1768. 
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SKETCH 

O  F 

A  Plan  fot  Perpetuating,  and  fixtending 
the  Benefits  of  the  beforemenTioned  inl- 
poitant  Art. 

FIRST, 

THAT  (in  imitation  of  the  gracioiis 
example  of  his  mAjesty)  a  fub- 
fciiption  be  opened,  for  the  purpofe  of 
providing  a  fund  for  a  public  charitable 
inftitution. 

s  E  c  o  N  D  L 

That  the  fum  fo  fubfcribed  be  lodged  ifi 
the  hands  of  refpeftable  bankers,  or  others, 
in  the  different  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms, 

until 
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until  called  for  by  order  of  the  governor 
and  dircOors. 


th'i  r  d ly. 

That  a  Governor  be  nominated  by  his 
iwAjESTY,  and  a  number  of  Direftors  chofen 
by  the  Subfcribers,  for  the  management 
of  this  ftocki 


FOURTH!  Y> 

That  when  a  fum  fufficient  for  the  exd 
cution  of  this  Plan  ihall  be  raifed,  the 
Governor  and  Directors  fliall  immediately 
take  the  moft  effectual  meafures  for  efta- 
blifliing  a  public  Academy  for  the  purpofes 
herein  fpecified. 
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FIFTHLY, 

That,  in  order  to  prevent  the  interefl 
from  being  mifmanaged,  or  becoming  a  fine- 
cure,  no  part  of  the  fund  to  be  applied 
but  by  written  fpecial  order  from  the  Go- 
tetnor. 

SIXTHLY, 

That  no  perfon  be  admitted  to  partake 
of  the  benefits  of  this  eftablilhment  but 
fuch  objefts  as,  upon  application,  Ihall 
receive  a  fpecial  certificate  of  admijlion.' 
from  the  Governor  and  Direftors. 

SEVENTHLY, 

That  as  foon  as  it  ftiall  appear  that  at 
fufficiency  will  be  provided,  fuch  a  number 
of  ingenious  young  men  as  may  be  deemed 
neceffary  fhall  be  qualified,  and  contrafled 
ri'ith,  without  lofs  of  lime,  as  /^JJiJlants, 

and 
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and  Succcjfors, — And  the  benefits  of  this 
inflitutiion  lhall  be  imparted  to  a  certain 
number  of  young  perfons  as  foon  as  fof- 
fibk. 


FINIS. 


I 
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